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THOMAS CARLYLE. 

')HOMAS CARLYLE, 
the veteran literateur 

and philosopher, whose grey 
‘ar and sturdy form are as 
familiar in the neighbour- 
hood of Chelsea as his 
Works are to the world of 
etters, is surely a fitting 
Subject for our §artist’s 
Pencil. Carlyle, the great 
*Postle of Silence—if we 
ney employ the term— 
Olds, indeed, as distinctive 
4 place in our age as any 
wing man, and his strong 
dividuality, which gives 
oa Impress to all he says 
T does, has exerted a 
Wonderful power, and will 
“ave its mark long after he 
umself has passed away. 
8 life, too, has been a 
ounterpart of his creed, or 
rather: the latter is but a 
(ection of the former. 
ane in solitude _ his 
a P terse, epigramic, 
ad prilliant sentences, 
th has launched them as 
: Underbolts persistently 
Sainst the frivolities of the 
te—against those who 
wreak from the teeth out- 
eco as he puts it in his 
adi unapproachable way— 
an has preached, as none 
th he could preach, that 
& great object of life is - 
wen? work towards some 
-defined, noble end, un- 
ened alike by praise or 
donate: And has he not 
ne so himself? He, the 
sch working, painstaking 
oes who a quarter of a 
mi en ago fired so many 
fee by his lectures on 
+°o-Worship, and by his 


Su 
bsequent works on Crom- 


WwW 
alk and Frederick the 
th fat revealed even more 


oy ughly his unmistakable 

ein of intellect, has so 

pub himself from the 

Crea nc as his fame has in- * 

Sed, steadily labouring on 
ards his object, that when, in the autumn of 1865, 
Stood before assembled thousands to deliver his 
tess as Rector of the Edinburgh University, it was 


8 


Leet ee ee ree ee ce 


rst time that his voice had been heard in public. 


oye nat to many men is best part of a lifetime. And 
many or he acquitted himself on that occasion 

; our readers muy remember. 
ieee Carlyle's characteristic,” one of his admirers 
8, “is a rugged earnestness of expression and a 


Yan ; 
aes of thought widened and deepened by his ac- 
i}; ttance with the writings of the great German 


In » 3 : . 
ers "“—an estimate with which we fully agree; 


Ut j 
h a Should also be remarked that, whatever honours 
y have won in other directions, his greatest and 


es 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker-street. ) 


most splendid successes have been won in luis capacity 
of biographer. Indeed, the chief interest and charm 
of his historical works and essays consist in the indi- 
vidual portraits they contain, and the strong personal 
sympathies or antipathies they awaken. “ He has a 
clear and penetrating insight into human nature ; he 
notes every fact and circumstance that can elucidate 
character, and, having selected his subject, he works 
with passionate earnestness till he reproduces the indi- 
vidual or scene before the reader, exact in outline 
according to his preconceived notion, and with mur- 
vellous force and vividness of colouring. Liven as a 
landscape painter—a character he by no means affects 
—Mr. Carlyle has rarel surpassed. A Scotch 


shipping town, an English 
fen, or a Welsh valley, is 
depicted by him in a few 
words, with the distinctness 
and reality of a photograph.” 

In 1825 Mr. Carlyle 
added to his happiness by 
marriage, but his wife died 
a few years ago. On his 
marriage he removed to a 
small estate he had acquired 
in his native country, which 
he described in a letter to 
Goethe, and the letter is 
worthy of perusal as an ex- 
ample of his style, as well 
as a capital picture of a 
retired happy literary life. 

Carlyle was born in 1795, 
at Ecclefechan, a small vil- 
lage in Dumfriess - shire, 
where his father held a 
small farm. He received 
the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at Annan, and at the 
age of fourteen he entered 
the University of Edin- 
burgh. Intended, says 
“Men of the Time,” by 
his parents for the ministry, 
he remained at the univer- 
sity for upwards of seven 
years, spending his vacations 
among the hills and by the 
rivers of Dumfviess-shire. 
At college his habits were 
lonely and contemplative. 
After teaching mathematics 
in a school in Fifeshire for 
about two years, he deter- 
mined to devote himself to 
literature, and in 1823 com- 
menced his career by contri- 
buting to Brewster’s “ Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia ” some 
able articles on “ Montes- 
quieu,” “Montaigne,” “ Nel- 
son,” and the “ T'wo Pitts,” 
and literary notices to the 
New Edinburgh Review. In 
the same year he completed 
a translation of Legendre’s 
“Geometry,” to which he 
prefixed an “ Tissay on Pro- 
portion,” and published his 
translation of Goethe’s 
* Wilhelm Meister,” a work 
which showed a direction of 
; reading destined to influ- 
ence materially his future career. On the completion 
of this translation, he commenced his “ Life of 
Schiller,” which was published by instalments in the 
London Magazine. 

Since the death of his wife, Mr. Carlyle seems to 
have secluded himself more closely than ever, but that 
his pen does not remain idle he has already given us sub- 
stantial proof, and if rumour may be depended on, he 
is now engaged on a work sufficient almost in itself 
for the efforts of an ordinary lifetime. He is indeed a 
hard worker, and if his teaching may sometimes ap- 
pear harsh, and to lead up to selfish ends, the breath 
of calumny has never been able to fix a stain on his 
fair fame. | 
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Sarah's Doney-‘hees, 


BELLE RISLEY had been 
gone from the city a week 
pi when I had my disappvint- 
as ment about Cape May. There 
7 “il was quite a party of us who 
{| were going, but it was all 
: dl broken up, because our chape- 
a rons failed us ; and now with 
| i 


midsummer close at hand, the 
city heat growing intolerable, 
and my trunk already packed 
for a start, I was left abso- 
lutely aimless, nowhere to go. 
So I wrote to Belle, and in 
two days had her answer. 
S$ ‘Do come down here with 
’ me,” she wrote ; ‘‘ it’s despe- 
Sz-,; rately lonely, and I’m dying 
™~ for the sight of a friend. 
There is actually nothing to 
do, and no one to speak to ; 
so you can imagine my state 
of mind. Otherwise, the air 
is lovely, the scenery perfect, and it is a funny little old 
humdrum village, just such as you like. [ve spoken to 
Aunt Em about it, and she wants you tocome ; so hurry, 
do, and you needn’t bring any fine dresses, for you won’t 
wear them. I just keep on my camisole from morning 
till night, and hum ‘Ah, non giunge,’ and stare at the 


ah 
il | 


i 


roses. J eat bread and milk, and go to bed at half-past 
eight. Just the thing for you, Phene dear, so come and 


get recruited.” ... 
I decided that I should like it ; so repacked my trunk, 


outting in fewer dresses and more books, thinking Belle 
ind I could read to each other under the trees ; and just 
v week from the date of her letter the old rumbling vil- 
age coach left me at the farm-house gate. It was a great, 
‘omfortable-looking house, painted red, with elm trees in 
‘ront, and lilac and rose bushes. 

And there was Belle running down the path to meet 
ne, while a handsome, stalwart young man stood in the 
loor looking after ber. Camisoles and simplicity indeed! 
Belle’s hair was crimped and puffed three inches high, 
cwnd she had on her white alpaca and turquoises. Belle 
vas blonde, and always looked prettiest in white and blue. 
she kissed me on both cheeks, and then danced a little 
valtz ahead of me, as I walked up the path with my 
ravelling bag. A moment more and she introduced 
‘* Mr. Brooks” to me. 

‘¢ My new friend, Phene. Latest but not least!” she 
said, with a coquettish air ; and the gentleman bowing, 
nade a few pleasant remarks about my journey ; then, 
with the excuse that he was sure we should wish to be 
lone together, he bade us good afternoon and departed. 

I caught Belle’s hands and made her look straight in 
ny eyes. 

‘¢ What mischief are you in now, dear?” I asked. 

** Oh, don’t pinch!” she cried, laughing, ‘‘ don’t you 
hink he’s nice? I call him my Corydon ; and now don’t 
‘ow begin to flirt with him, love, for he’s my especial 
wroperty ! ” 

“Hum!” said I, ‘¢I wonder what Archie Russell 
vould say ?” 

“‘T haven’t accepted Archie yet,” said Belle, defiantly ; 
‘and who knows but what I should like to live in the 
ountry after all? Don’t you think Corydon has fine 
yes, Phene? but may be you didn’t notice.” 

“No, 1 didn’t,” I answered, a little shortly, quick to 
oresee that Belle and I were not to have such long, indo- 
ent, dreamy talks and reading under the trees as I had 
magined. For flirtations put every thing out of tune. 

But Belle only laughed, and led me off up stairs to the 
arge, pleasant ‘‘east chamber” that we were to occupy 
ogether. She flew around in her most winsome way, 
:elped me off with my cumbersome dress, seated me in a 
ittle low rocking-chair, and taking down my hair began 
o brush it for me in our old school-girl fashion, while she 
hatted about all the city news. 

By-and-bye her Aunt Em came to see me and make me 
velcome. She was a nice old lady, with shrewd, honest 
yes, and I liked her in a moment. 

‘¢ Where’s Sarah ?” asked Belle. 

** Oh, Sarali’s out watching the bees,” said Aunt Em. 
‘ We're expecting every minute when they’ll begin to 
warm. And I must go right away to see after the milk ; 
9 you won’t see me again till supper’s ready.” 

And away she went, full of housewifely cares. 

“Your cousin Sarah?” 1 asked, vaguely remembering 
hat I had heard a cousin Sarah mentioned some time or 
ther. | 

“Yes,” said Belle. ‘All the rest of Aunt Em’s 
laughters are married, all but Sarah.” 

‘*Igs she nice and pretty?” I asked, with some 

-uriosity. 

‘* Why, I don’t know,” said Belle, laughing carelessly. 
‘Yes, Sarah is good, very good in her way. She’s as 
auch as twenty-five years old, going to be an old maid, 
ou know, and she is good and quiet in her little way, 
nd she makes the butter, and watches the bees. That’s 
Ul there is about Sarah. Have you seen Archie Russell 
‘nce I came away, dear? and did he ask about me ?” 

So we went back to our city gossip, and only finished 
shen the call to supper was heard. Sucha supper! such 
read and butter! such fruit, and cream, and honey ! 
‘hile Aunt Em kept up a little friendly talk about her 
\lderneys and her currant jelly, and Sarah with a pre- 
ecupied air said she was glad the new hives had arrived 
hat afternoon. 1 liked Sarah, she looked so gentle, so 
ittle self- asserting ; it seemed as if she had grown up in 
rer way of life as naturally and contentedly as the lilac 
vushes in theirs, and as firmly rooted. Going to be an 
ld maid! I wondered why, for in those days I bad not 
earned what beauty may lie in the lives of the unmar- 

- ted. 
“Come,” said Belle, springing up from the table— 
‘€eome, Phene, and put some rose-buds in my hair, for | 
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Corydon will be here this evening—I almost know he 
will.” 

So we went out in the front porch, while Sarah and her 
mother cleared the table and washed up the dishes. 

‘*How did you get acquainted with Mr. Brooks, 
Bere 1” Tasked, as I fastened a pink bud in her light 
puffs. 

“Why, you know, I wrote you there was nobody here 
to speak to,” she answered, gaily ; ‘‘and I felt like wasted 
sweetness, and so lonesome. And wasn’t it queer, he 
came to callon Aunt Em the very day after I sent my 
letter. I suppose he heard somehow of my being here. 
He was away on business all the week before, so couldn’t 
come sooner, he said. And now he has been here four 
times, and I think he’s splendid. He isn’t very easy to 
flirt with, because he’s so honest, I suppose ; but I mean 
to have him dead in love with me before I go home.” 

“And what then?” LTuasked. ‘I should think you’d 
be tired of getting yourself into scrapes, Belle.” 

She began to sing, ‘*Oh, I won’t be a nun,” and we 
sat in the door looking down the path. What a dear, 
old-fashioned place it was! A ‘‘live forever” grew one 
side of the steps, and a bush of southérn-wood the other. 
There were cinnamon roses and damask roses along the 
fone, and the clover grew deep and rich all over the 
yard. 

‘“‘ He’s coming,” whispered Belle; and Mr. Brooks 
walked rapidly down the road, apparently with no inten- 
tion of stopping, till Belle called and asked him if he 
wasn’t coming in. 

“‘T was going to the village, but this is pleasanter,” he 
said, opening the little gate and coming up to us. ‘ Miss 
Bennett, I hope you are pleased with your first afternoon 
here. How are your aunt and cousin, Miss Risley? I 
have not seen them to-day.” 

‘Oh, they are out in the kitchen,” said Belle, raising 
her smiling blue eyes to his. ‘‘Isn’t it lovely here at 
this hour, Mr. Brooks? Every day after tea I come here 
to watch for the evening star. See, there it is now, just 
over those clouds. Isn’t Venus beautiful?” 

Mr. Brooks seemed to think that Venus was beautiful, 
and sitting down by us he appeared quite ready 
to join in Belle’s lively chatter and quick repartees. 
But it occurred to me that he was not quite so susceptible 
as Belle thought. 


A few belated bees were humming around the white 
clover. 

‘“‘Some of Sarah’s honey-bees,” I said. At that mo- 
ment Sarah herself came through the narrow entry, and 
sat down among us with her knitting. She was a quiet 
bit of back-ground for Belle’s brilliancy ; only, when any 
of us said anything witty she laughed as if she enjoyed it. 

The sun went down, and the moonlight came instead 
shining white on the silver elms and willows. : 

‘J am going,” said Mr. Brooks; and he rose. ‘What 
do you say to a ride on _ horseback to-mo*row, young 
ladies? Don’t you think your cousins would like it. 
Sarah ?” ‘ 

‘Yes, indeed,” she said ; “‘and it is such a pleasant 
road to the cliff. Belle has not seen the cliff yet.” 

‘¢ Very well,” he replied ; ‘‘ I know your two horses are 
good under the saddle, and I will bring my Brownie for 
the third. Yow had better take Brownie, Sarah ; he is 
used to you. And now I really must hasten away. Good- 
night all.” 

And off he went. We prepared to go into the house. 

‘‘He did not give me time to answer,” said Sarah, in 
her quiet way; ‘‘ but I have no idea that I shall be able 
to go with you to-morrow. And you shall ride Brownie, 
Belle ; he is just the horse for you.” 

‘Youre a good, amiable little thing, Cousin Sade !” 
exclaimed Belle, joyously. ‘‘ That is just what I wanted. 
Oh, how I shall enjoy riding with my handsome Corydon! 
Promise me not to interfere, Phene.” 

Sarah gathered up her work silently, and went into the 
keeping-room where her mother sat. But Belle and I 
went up into our own room, took down our hair, and had 
a comfortable talk. 

‘*T like your cousin Sarah, Belle,” I said, ‘‘ she is such 
a harmonious person; she don’t jar on any one’s 
feelings,” 

“Oh no, of course not,” said Belle ; ‘Sarah is a good 


little thing, and I have quite an affection for her, Bat 
she is grey. Do you know what I mean? Some people 
seem grey all the way through—all a monotone on 4 
minor key—no warmth, no sparkle in them ; nothing to 
take hold of. Sarah is that way; I never think about 
Sarah—there isn’t anything to think about in her.” 

And Belle, with her shining blue eyes, and hair rippling 
in waves all down her shoulders, sprang up and danced 
about the room like one bewitched. 

‘*T feel so full of life!” she exclaimed, stopping breath- 
less, her cheeks rosy-red. 

“And Vm tired, dear; I’m going to bed,” I replied, 
feeling more and more the after-fatigue of ‘travelling. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Sy (s 
“@bot Omnaker 
Ch i] ay 
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<> 
FTER I had taken my seat 1 
looked up and down the carriage 
to see if a certain hat and over- 
coat and newspaper held the 
same place that they had held 
for many mornings before. 
There they were, to be sure ; 
and in a minute or two their 
owner rose deliberately and took 
another seat as near to mine as 
circumstances would permit. 

The first time I ever notice¢ 
him I had met: an old and dear 
friend of my mother’s in the 
carriage, aud during a long ride 
I detailed to her the thousand 
and one little family matters 
which accumulate even in the 
dullest times. As we approached 
the city I perceived that a gen- 
tleman, who occupied the seat in front of us, had been 
listening to my talk and had found amusement init. It 
vexed me a little, but I could not remember having said 
anything out of the way, and should never have given it 
a second thought but for what followed. My listener, as 
[ may as well call him, waited at the carriage steps to help 
me to the platform, and then went on his way. And this 
was the beginning of my observing him. 

I lived in an inland town, and went two or three times 
a week to the ‘‘ most Christian” city (I hope every one 
recognises it by that name) to take lessons in drawing 
and water-colour:. ; 

On this particular morning, after my listener had 
changed his seat without so much as a glance in my 
direction, the train stopped at *‘the Junction,” and ® 
young lady in Quaker costume, with a baby in her arms, 
came 1n. 

There were but two empty seats, one with my listener, 
and the other with me. She hesitated a moment, anc 
then sat down with me. 

She had the pale and pure serenity which rests on 80 
many Quaker faces, as if the silence of their worship gave 
quietness to their souls. 

Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 


Candid meanings best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress, 


OH 99 
Baby, 


The baby might have been eight or nine months old, 
and absolutely looked older than its mother ; its paleness 
was deepened by a drab alpaca cloak of the true Quaker 
colour, unrelieved by the bright blue with which mothers 
of the world, worldly, set off a cloak of that colour. 

It, or rather she (I guessed rightly that it was a girl, 
for boy-babies are going out of fashion), regarded me 
with a fixed and solemn stare, as if the bright feather in 
my hat were an insult to the colourless existence she had 
been born into. 

I think it is Charles Lamb who doubis the very exist- 
ence of a Quaker baby. ‘‘ Who ever saw one ?”’ he asks ; 
“and if it really exist, is it fed on drab-coloured pap?” 
But here was a living answer to his doubt, and I grew 
positively restless under her innocent gaze. 

I tried to disarm her with the wiles that I had seen 
other people use with babies ; but whether I failed from 
want of practice in the art, or whether my efforts were 
not so unconscious and hearty as they might have been if 
I had not seen a smile haunting the face of my listener 
across the aiske—whatever the reason, the baby’s sphinx- 
like calmness never altered. 

‘*T shall be rid of you,” I thought, ‘‘in a few minutes 
more ;” but I had counted without my host. When I 
left the carriage my listener helped me to the platform as 
usual, without any sign of consciousness that he had ever 
done it before. The Quakeress followed close after meé- 
In spite of her extreme carefulness she caught her foot o2 
the step and fell to the ground ; but with the instinct of 
mother-love, the same all the world over, she managed to 
lay the baby softly down beside her without injury. _. 

I took up the baby, awkwardly enough, no doubt, while 
my listener lifted the mother, but with a moan she sunk 
down again and fainted away. } 

The Quakeress had been the last to leave the carriage, 
and the crowd, as well as the conductor, had gone abou 
their business. My listener and I were left almost alone 
to face this development of affairs. 

‘Yell me what to do, and I’ll do it,” said my listene?s 
desperately, as he chafed the poor woman’s hands. 

**Do you think you could carry her to the waiting- 
room? We can do better with her there.” : 

He took her easily in his arms, and I led the way with 
the travelling-bags and the baby to the ladies’-roo™» 
where she was laid, still unconscious, on a settee. f 

Then he went in search of water, and I made a nest 0 
shawls for the baby to lie in, while I gave my strength we 
reviving the mother ; but even Quaker composure ay 
give way at last to total depravity, and she went off inte 
such a passion of crying and holding her breath that 
considered a fit imminent, and took courage to say to my 
listener, when he returned with the water— 

‘¢ Tf you would hold the baby for a little while— 


“The Fates forbid!” he said, holding up his hands 
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lit Whimsical dismay; ‘‘I never held a baby in my 
e, 

= Neither did I, but I have seen others do it.” 

_ You must show me just what to do, then.” 

There,’ said I, arranging the baby’s robes over his 

arm; “be sure to keep her head higher than her feet. 

ow carry her about, and drum on thé window, and. if 
everything else fails, let her look at your watch.” 

He performed all my behests to the letter; but the 

aby, as if to make up for its long silence, would not be 
pacified on any terms. I bathed the mother’s face, and 
Soon had the pleasure of seeing her colour return, and 
ler eyes open. 

‘Don’t thee be alarmed for me,” she said, in a sweet 
Voice ; ‘* I often faint.” 

She held out her arms to the baby, who immediately 
put on her Quaker quietness again, as if it were a mask ; 
but when she tried to rise she sank back with a groan, 
and it became evident that she had somehow hurt her 
foot. The least motion was agony to her; so there was 
nothing for it but for me to take the baby again, while 
my listener shou!d go for the doctor. 

The clock indicated only half an hour before he re- 
turned ; but I have known whole weeks that seemed 
Shorter. 

The mother did not suffer much when perfectly quiet, 
and I walked a weary round with that inexorable baby, 
who could not have cried more bitterly if I had inflicted 
Upon her all the persecutions which her ancestors suffered 
at the hands of the Puritans. 

The doctor found no bones broken, but the ankle was 
badly sprained. He applied some soothing lotion, using 
all our handkerchiefs for the purpose ; and I was not so 
busy with my young tyrant but that Isaw my listener 
furtively look at the corner of my handkerchief. He 
was none the wiser, however, for the only mark was two 
etters in German text in such filigree embroidery as 
Would have defied any linguist to name them. 

The doctor could spare but a few minutes to his patient, 
and advised our calling a carriage for her. She was on 
ler way to visit her mother, who lived ina suburb three 
or four miles out. 

It appeared that my listener had engaged a carriage 
when he went after the water, showing a thoughtfulness 
in his character which greatly increased my respect. 

He carried the little Quakeress to the carriage, and ar- 
ranged her in it; then he returned and manfully relieved 
me of the baby—though I could see she was a far heavier 
Weight to him than her mother had been—while I gathered 
up the scattered travelling-bags and shawls. 

‘Tt seems to me,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘that one of 
us ought to see her safe to her journey’s end, but I have 
Spent so much time here already—” 

‘Oh, I can go perfectly well; T shall lose nothing but 
& painting lesson.” 

‘Thank you, you have saved me great inconvenience. 
T hope when I meet with an accident on the rail, it may 
lappen on one of your days for going in town.” 

The words were not much, but he held out his hand 
and shook mine so warmly that he brought the baby into 
imminent peril of falling, and I used her to hide my face, 
which would redden without any reason. 

When he had placed us all comfortably in the carriage, 
the Quakeress said to him: ‘Friend, I should be glad 
to know thy name and the place where thou doest 
business, if, peradventure, I may ever repay thy kind- 
Ness.” 

“Tt is nothing ; I only did asI was told. Your thanks 
are due to the lady.” 

‘‘Nay, but tell me thine address,” she gently persisted. 
‘ He looked at me, and not at the Quakeress, as he said: 
‘My name is John Gordon, and my office is at 210, F— 
Street.” 

With many injunctions to the coachman to drive care- 
fully, he left us. 

When we reached the little cottage where the mother 
of the Quakeress lived I was so warmly welcomed, and 
ib eran, entreated, that I went in and spent most of 

e day. 

_ Even the baby relented towards me, under the sunny 
influence of her grandmother, and we became moderate 
friends. 

T actually grew to love those people on an acquaintance 
of a few hours. 

Have I said before that my listener already was not 
precisely as other men in my eyes? He was very tall, 
fully six feet, if not a fraction over, with shoulders broad 
enough for any burden. 

He was a little clumsy withal, as if his body had some- 
what outgrown his consciousness of it, and like all giants, 

€ was very good-natured ; every line in his face showed 
that the world had wagged to his liking throngh life. 

At is your little, wiry men who have always chronic 
discontents and grievances to redress, never the big, 

urly ones. 

I suppose I had already given a vast deal more thought 
to him and his ways than he had to mine. It is always so 
With women, the balance in such matters leans to them. 

I rebut with scorn the assertion that girls think of 
nothing but men and _ marriage, though the structure of 
Society really gives them little else to think of ; but I 
Willingly admit that, when they are making up their 
Opinion of any strange young man, they do consider 
Whether, if it were their fate to marry him, they could 

€ resigned to it or not. 

_T had not by any means reached this point with my 
istener, but I was approaching it. I looked forward with 
Some eagerness to my next journey cityward. I thought 
1e would certainly come and speak to me after our ex- 
Perience with the Quakeress. 
in i was in the train as usual, but a lady sat beside him 
| the carriage, to whom he was very attentive, and they 
Walked away together. 
ef hen it dawned upon me for the first time that he might 
a married after all, and my suspicion of his interest in 

: might prove only a vain imagination. 
eee a wet, dreary day, and I suppose people take cold 
3 ie when their spirits are low, for I went home at night 
till thee and was not permitted to resume my Journeys 

he end of a fortnight, when I found Mr. Gordon on 
© platform looking about anxiously. 


THE LADY’S 


“T am so glad to see you,” he said, taking my hand 
cordially. 
been too much for you. 
pale now.” 


I thought of the lady whom I had seen with him, and 
He sat down beside 


replied very quietly to his greeting. 
me, and took a little parcel from his pocket. 


““ See,” he said, ‘* our patient has sent us something to 


remember her by, and here is a note you may read if you 
like.” 

This was the note :— 

‘¢ Friend John Gordon, —If I were rich in the world’s goods 
I would try to repay thy kindness to me when I was in great 
need, but I will only send thee a little book to remind thee 
sometimes of me. Ihave let slip from my memory the sur- 
name of the other friend who was so good to me and baby. I 
send another book to thee for her, as I conclude thou knc west 
her well. ‘* ALICE NEWMAN. 


She had written Mr. Gordon’s name in his book, which 
was a memoir of one of the early Quakers, and mine 
proved to be the same. As I turned over the leaves a 
photograph of the baby dropped out; it looked like a 
little fat, meaningless lump of clay, like most babies’ 
pictures. 

“T had one too,” said Mr. Gordon, laughing heartily. 
‘¢T don’t think the artist caught the happy expression. I 
would have had her taken roaring lustily ; but I shall 
keep the picture to my dying day, and think well of 
all other babies for her sake.” 

“¢T did not observe any sign of love between you and 
the baby on that remarkable day.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not, but she was very useful to me on that 
day, nevertheless.” 

I thought I saw a trap set for my feet in this sort of 
talk, and did not answer him. 

‘‘Let me write your name in the book,” he said, after 
a pause. 

‘¢ Tf you please.” 

“But I don’t know it yet.” 

‘Tt is Hester Deane.” ; 

‘Thank you. If I had known it sooner I should have 
been spared some anxiety, as I might haye learned the 
reason of your staying at home so long.” 

He looked at me with such sincere and pleasant eyes 
that I well nigh lost sight of the lady, whom I kept al- 
ways in my mind’s eye, in talking with him. 

Ever after this he was waiting for me at the station, 
sat by me in the carriages, and sometimes walked to the 
studio where I took my lessons. 

We grew very well acquainted mentally and morally in 
our long talks, but Mr. Gordon left me wholly in the 
dark touching his family and circumstances, and I was 
too proud to make inquiries of any one who lived in the 
same town with him. This reticence on his part built up 
a certain reserve on mine, and I think he liked me none 
the less for it. The mere sight of him made my heart 
leap for joy, but I suffered myself to be happyonly under 
protest. 

He had never actually said anything to me that a good 
husband and the father of an interesting family might not 
say to a travelling acquaintance whom he found agreeable, 
and I knew that more latitude in manner is allowed to 
men than to women. 

It came to pass one day in midsummer that Mrs. New- 
man, our little Quakeress, invited us both to take tea 
with her. Mr. Gordon was not quite certain whether he 
could remain in town till the late train, but he would 
come if possible. 

‘‘Tf you cared for me,” I thought, ‘‘ anything would 
be possible.” 

I had a warm welcome from Mrs. Newman and her 
sweet old mother, both of whom thought they could not 
make my visit more agreeable than by enticing the baby 
to show off her paces. 

The baby was now a year old, and would have been 
charming but for teething, which no doubt would under- 
mine the good nature of a cherub. 

‘As tea-time drew on I seemed to become nothing but 
ears in listening for Mr. Gordon. He came in good 
time, and within five minutes the good old lady had 
proved to her own satisfaction that he was third cousin 
to her on the mother’s side. 

He seemed ready to be pleased with all the world, and 
praised the preserves and the baby with about equal 
warmth. 

< Alice has told me how good thee was to the baby, 
Friend John ; peradventure thee has a child at home to 
make thee good to all others.” 

I held my breath for an instant. 

‘‘No,” he said, laughing, ‘‘the baby knows better ; 
she bore loud testimony to my awkwardness all the time 
I held her. I have no children, because my wife may 
be a child herself yet, for aught I can say to the con- 
trary.” 

I know the sun was just setting, for the room was 
growing dusky, when he said this ; but a light dawned on 
me which has not darkened to this day. 

After tea we went out on the vine-covered piazza with 
Mrs. Newman, while her mother carried the baby to her 
nest upstairs. Mr. Gordon seemed absent, and answered 
once or twice at random, while Mrs. Newman kept up a 
ripple of small talk, prettily flecked with thee and thou. 
The baby evidently missed her mother, and would not be 
comforted ; at last she broke out with the familiar roar, 
and the little mother left us to our own devices. 

“ That’s a blessed baby,” said Mr. Gordon. “ Suppose 
we take a little walk up and down the garden till Mrs. 
Newman comes back.” 3 

He drew my hand through his arm and held it there, 
while we took a silent turn or two in the dewy darkness. 
I could not, for my life, think of anything to say. 

“<T suppose,” said Mr. Gordon at last, “ that this world 
is always dark compared with heaven ; but people lighten 
it very much by loving each other.” 

He waited a minute, and it seemed to me that all the 
world was listening for his next words. - 

‘Do you think you could trust me for light enough of 
that kind to make you see your way through life ?” 

Still I could not speak for joy. : i 

“You are silent. I will spare you the pain of saying 
no. Let us go in.” 
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‘7 had begun to think that Quaker baby had 
And you have been ill ; you are 
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We had almost reached the gate, and Mrs, Newman’s 
silvery dress shone dimly in the doorway. Mr. Gordon’s 
hand touched the latch. [laid mine upon it and whispered, 
““T love you with all my heart.” 

Then we went in and strenuously objected to lights, 
lest Mrs. Newman should read our secret in our faces, 

<¢T could really find it in my heart to kiss that terrible 
infant,” Mr. Gordon said, as we took the late train to- 
gether, ‘‘since she was made an instrument of fate to 
bring us together.” 

That Quaker baby could walk and talk when she came 
to our wedding, and I have never seen another Quaker 
baby since. 


Sir Samael baker's Deto Gxpedition, 


By Groraiana C, CLARK. 
(Continued.) 


At Gondokoro the journey down the Nile in boats ended, 
and the serious troubles of our travellers began. Gondo- 
koro is a neat little village, with firm, fertile soil. In 
the distance mountains rise and evergreen trees dot the 
landscape. There are the ruins of a church and garden, 
here the remains of a missionary station. The climate 
is unhealthy and hot, from 90 deg. to 95 deg. in the shade 
at noon. ‘he dwellings are neat and clean. A circular 
hut with a door two feet high, into which the inhabitants 
creep, is appropriated to each family ; granaries are 
erected near; and the whole enclosed by a thick hedge. 
The dead of each family are buried in the yard of this 
enclosure, a pole surmounted by one or two ox-skulls 
marking the spot. The inhabitants are of the Bari tride, 
well grown and _ straight-featured, but with woolly hair ; 
they are tattooed and rubbed with red clay. The men 
stick a few feathers on their heads through the hair, and 
wear copper bracelets. The women shave their heads, 
and wear the lappets and tails round the waist as the 
Shir tribe do. Their weapons are poisoned arrows. The 
Bari tribe are considered the most hostile of any on the 
White Nile, having been rendered so by the cruelties of 
the traders, who sometimes punish them by tying them 
hand and foot and throwing them from a high cliff, where 
the river makes a boiling eddy, there to be devoured by 
crocodiles. Sir Samuel Baker says ‘‘Gondokoro is a 
perfect hell,” and mentions the presence of six hundred 
traders, who had depdts of slaves in all directions, and 
spent their time in quarrelling, drinking, and ill-treating 
the slaves, bullets whistling about in all directions, often 
cutting up the dust at his feet, and sometimes killing 
people by accident. One little boy’s skull was shattered 
as he sat on the gunwale of a boat. 

At Gondokoro the trading parties, anxious to prevent 
the advance of Sir Samuel, disaffected his men, who con- 
spired to desert him. Their intention was revealed by 
Saat, a black boy, twelve years of age, who had been re- 
ceived out of charity by Lady Baker, of whom he sought 
protection from destitution at Khartoum. Sir Samuel 
had an affray with the mutineers, knocking down their 
ringleader. They, in turn, surrounded him, and his fate 
at the moment seemed inevitable, when his wife, who was 
lying ill of fever in the cabin of the boat, ten yards off, 
rushed to the spot and forced her way to her husband’s 
side ; making use of the momentary surprise, he was able 
for the time to reduce his followers to order. 

At Gondokoro there were numbers of small birds who 
descended on the donkeys and picked holes all over 
them, so that many of the poor beasts died from the 
wounds. 

The men again mutinied, and a number deserted, which 
obliged our travellers, as the country was hostile, to 
arrange to join Mohammed, who led a party of traders. 
The wily Turk, however, departed without him. He had 
previously met Speke and Grant at Gondokoro, and re- 
ceived valuable instructions from them. Determined 
rather to die in the attempt than be baffled, he started 
with fifteen men at all hazards. 

To give an idea of the character of his attendants an 
anecdote will suffice. One night, while sleeping in his 
tent, he was aroused by loud screams, and no sooner was 
he awake than he became conscious of the deep breathing 
of something in the tent, the dark outline of whom he 
could discern close beside the bed. Lady Baker also 
heard it, and pulled his sleeve silently (her signal in case 
of danger). Grasping his revolver he asked, ‘‘ Who is 
there?” and a voice replied, ‘‘Fadeela.” It was one of 
the black slave women who prepare the food of the men, 
who had taken refuge in the tent. The poor creature 
was streaming from head to foot with blood, her back 
literally cut to pieces with blows from the coorbatch—a 
punishment inflicted by the men for her temporary ab- 
gence. ; 

The difficulties of the ensuing journey were great. Sir 
Samuel had been informed that the traders intended to 
rouse the King of Ellyria against them, and unless they 
could reach that country first and gain the Kinz over to 
them by presents their fate seemed sealed. Consequently 
they pursued their route by a forced march night and 
day through pouring rains, dragging the doukeys, by the 
ears and tails, over precipices and blocks of granite, fre- 
quently loading and unloading of necessity ; sometimes 
lying down for a few hours at night under a wet bull’s 
hide, in garments saturated with wet and shoes filled with 
water. ‘Tea, coffee, and spirits, and even medicine, had 
been exhausted. Game occasionally shot by Sir Samuel 
had become the chief resource of the supply. At last, 
after all their efforts, when Ellyria was almost within 
sight, as Sir Samuel and Lady Baker sat to rest on a rock 
in advance of their people, out of a defile there came sud- 
denly upon them the party of the traders. They passed 
them without a gesture, and Ibrahim, their chief, rode 
sullenly by as if he saw them not. That moment would 
decide their fate. Sir Samuel was too proud to speak, 
but Lady Baker called to him “ Ibrahim, Ibrahim,” so the 
Turk turned. There was a parley, a promise of presents, 
and he was gained over to the Englishman’s interest. 
Ibrahim was the chief manager of Mohammed, and in 
command of the present expedition. 

They soon after this entered Latooka. The people aM 
tall, handsome, straight-featured, with large eyes an 
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high foreheads, and wear on their heads helmets made of 
their own hair, felted, and covered with small white 
shelis. In disposition they are very merry, frank, and 
warlike, and are of Gallas origin. Gallas is a large dis- 
trict to the north of the river Sobat. Their houses are 
bell-shaped, thatched, and clean, but without windows ; 
built in streets so narrow that the cattle go single, an 
arrangement designed to prevent enemies driving off 
their herds, which are numerous. The men dispense 
with clothes ; the ladies wear the lappet and tail. 

Sojourning some time at Latooka, our travellers had 
great difficulty in procuring food ; the people would not 
sell to them, and became hostile on account of the con- 
duct of the Turk’s party, who robbed the women of their 
water jars, which they carried a mile from the spring, 
often beating and ill-treating them also. At last the 
natives rose to attack them. Sir Samuel drew his men 
and the Turks together, placing the baggage in the centre 
and making the best preparations he could for self-de- 
fence, Lady Baker opening the boxes of ammunition and 
laying the balls and cartridges in readiness on a mat. 
Fortunately peace was re-established. 

At Obbo the first attempt at clothing is found, the men 
wearing skins slung over the shoulders, but more for 
ornament than use. They are fine savages, tall and with 
well-shaped noses, and many of the women are handsome. 
Kachiba, the king, is a sorcerer, who is presumed to rule 
the weather. If his people do not bring him yams and 
goats he tells them he will give them no rain. He was a 
merry old man, full of antics, more like a clown than a 
king ; but kindly disposed and very friendly. He sang 
plaintive melodies to a native instrument. He keeps a 
few wives in every village, to prevent domestic quarrels, 
and is the happy father of 116 children. In these savage 
lands children are looked upon as riches, as they were in 
patriarchal days. The sons are useful to cultivate the 
ground and take care of cattle, and fight in time of war. 
Each daughter is worth fifty cows, the price a husband 
will give for a wife. A droll incident occurred at Obbo, 
when the King was in a difficulty, and his people 
threatened to kill him if he did not give themrain. In 
his perplexity, he managed most adroitly to elicit Sir 
Samuel’s opinion as to when rain would fall, and, by a 
consequent promise, make peace with his followers, and 
obtain a few goats and yams into the bargain. 

(Zo be continued. ) 


soups mad BShetches. 


—__——_@¢—____. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON BABY SHOWS. 


fiom shows, such as those of horses, dogs, and pigs, 


are « weariness to the flesh, though they may be of 

some practical good, as a means of comparing the 
different degrees of progress, according to varieties of 
method ; but of baby shows not a favourable word can be 
said. Not only is there no good whatever in them, no 
use or value, so far as the ordinary purposes of exhibition 
go, but they are positively harmful in some senses and dis- 
gusting in all. Imagine a number of babies of the poorer 
classes, which means doubtful cleanliness and exceedingly 
doubtful decency—small creatures having large lungs, 
varying from three weeks to two years of age, cooped up 
together on a broiling day, in a stuffy tent with an African 
temperature and defective ventilation, with a crowd of 
people passing and repassing before them, their mothers 
(nursing mothers chiefly) hot, excited, weary, set out like 
docile animals behind a single fence, and then say what 
kind of good there can be in it all. Not the most enthu- 
siastic lover of babies can find any beauty or grace in 
such a show, and assuredly no physician would approve 
it; while as to the comparative anatomist and _physiolo- 
gist, if any one wishes to see how easy it is to degrade 
man to the level of the lower animals, and how very slight 
is the barrier of artificial dignity and individuality which 
separates him from his four-footed relatives, he has only 
to go to such an exhibition as that got up at North Wool- 
wich this last week. He will then be brought toa proper 
state of anthropological humility, and be disposed to ac- 
cept the theory of our poor relations and progressive de- 
velopment, and to shake hands with his cousin the gorilla 
without more ado. For a baby show is simply an exhibi- 
bition of animals of acertain kind ; neither more nor less ; 
and the truth had better be said of it at once. 

Save that they are handled a little more tenderly, the 
babies are treated by the visitors for all the world like 
the beasts in a cattle show. They are poked at and felt, 
and their points remarked and their flesh assailed, much 
as if they were cows and horses, but of an exceptionally 
fragile kind. Their mothers share in the ruling spirit, 
and turn up grimy layers of small petticoats to show the 
shape or fineness of the limbs beneath. The breadth of a 
back and the dimensions of a thigh are points of which 
they boast with a quite unctuous complacency ; 
and when a knot of coarse men and gross women stand 
before one of the chairs—we ought to say pens—and dis. 
cuss the look of the flesh and general development for the 
age, the clearness of the eyes, the strength of the libs, 
&c., of the small occupant, the mother takes it all in as 
good purt, as a hearth-rug cat when you stroke her kittens, 
and apparently with much the same sensations. All the 
mysteries of the nursery, generally held sacred from the 
Prying gaze of the profane world, here go on in the pri- 
mitive simplicity ; and any wavering young bachelor may 
realise to the life the after-effects of his marriage with a 
beloved object on small means, and put it to himself 
whether this is the kind of thing he likes or not. To be 
sure paternity may make some difference, but the facts of 
baby nature are the same in both cases, and we are bound 
to say that baby nature and nursery mysteries are not par- 

icularly appetising to the great majority of men. Whatever 
poetry or beauty lies round the cradle of the first-born—and 
poets and artists make out that a great deal does lie 
round it—is here vulgarised out of existence ; and, if 
anything could make a man a sworn celibate for life, it 
would ue a careful scrutiny of a baby show, such as we 
saw at Woolwich. As one passed chair after chair of 
actively-nursing mother and _placidly-feeding child, the 
finer shades of distinction got lost, and one came at last 


to regard the babies as so many animals, to be cared for 
by the inscrutable instinct of maternity truly, but having 
no claim to poetic sentiment, and very little more indi- 
viduality than so many sparrows or sheep, save to 
their respective mothers. When not asleep or sucking, 
they all kicked, and screamed, and fought wildly with 
space, with more or less passion or vigour; they all 
clutched vaguely at somebody’s beard, or tried to put out 
their own eyes, or to choke themselves with their fists ; 


some laughed if they were tickled, and some broke out 
into a howl ; all stared ; and all were very wet about the 
mouth and chin ; and the great mass of them seemed to 
sleep away the hours when they were not feeding, and 
when asleep they were at least cuiet, though they looked 
hot and very uncomfortable. The atmosphere of the 
tent was very close and unpleasant, and as positive in its 
own way, if not quite so nasty, as the atmosphere of a 
cowhouse or a kennel. But the women seemed to like 
it ; and perhaps nature, which tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb, blunts their senses to things which sicken 
strong men. In this show prizes were offered for the 
biggest and finest babies of various ages, classified ac- 
cording to certain conditions. And among these prizes 
was one offered for ‘‘ triplets.” Accordingly the demand, 
though a queer one, found a corresponding supply ; and 
one poor wretched creature, only three weeks confined, 
came to the show to be stared at and commiserated for 
the three miserable abortions she held in her arms. This 
seemed to us the most disgusting part of the exhibition. 
That a woman so awfully chastised by fate and an un- 
friendly nature should be helped out of compassion is one 
thing, but that a prize should be offered for a monstrosity 
is another. We do not want a race of triplets. Certainly 
not, if they were to be like those at North Woolwich, 
which had a humiliating likeness to small monkeys, and 
for which the best thing one could wish was a speedy re- 
lease from a cruel world, where whole men and women 
find it hard to fight their way, but where a man or woman 


divided by three would be nowhere in the struggle. 
They were fearful things to regard as potential fathers 
and mothers—scarcely human, they were so small and 
dark and dwindled ; weighing only three pounds each 
when they were born, and apparently not anything more 
now. Yet these miserable little abortions, with their weak 
and haggard mother, were set up in a stifling tent for 
all the days this precious show lasted, for the chance of 
a prize as a reward for a monstrosity. 

But, indeed, what was to be gained by offering prizes 
at all? What can they do? They encourage no better 
breed of babies, however well deserved they may be. 
Given the best producer and nourisher of the human 
animal to be found, and how will a prize either en- 
courage or enable others to compete with her? Besides, 
what are the grounds to go upon! The judges do not 
write up the place of living, age, race, condition, and 
food of the father and mother; and if they did, how 
would that affect others! The whole thing is too absurd 
to be argued about. Teach women a few elementary 
physiological truths about themselves and their children, 
and some good might be done ; but a prize for what is a 
mere matter of blind chance—for certain chemical pro- 
portions unknown, and therefore not to be attained by 
others—is the most foolish of the many foolish acts of 
pseudo-philanthropy that we know of. And though it 
is a matter of fact that certain women produce fine 
children, and certain others poor and wretched little | 
creatures, how is a baby show to mend matters if they 
are bad, or to carry them further if they are favourable ? 

If the prizes had been given, as we said before, to clean- 
liness and intelligence of management, and had been pre- 
ceded by instruction, there might be some good in these 
shows ; but as things are, they are not only nonsense in 
themselves, but a very pernicious and disgusting form of 


nonsense, doing infinitely more harm than good, on what 
side soever we regard the whole affair. 
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BERLIN, the mag- 
nificent capital 0 
Prussia, the metro- 
polis of the chival- 
rous King William 
and his astute Bis- 
marck, is the centre 
of .an industrious 
and numerous 
manufacturing p0- 
pulation. An as- 
tonishing variety of 
staple articles are 
produced by the 
thrifty Berliners, 
and find their way 
through the chan- 
nels of trade into 
our markets and 
shops. People who 
are not behind the 
scenes of commerce 
would be seriously puzzled if requested to give an opinion 
as to the whereabouts of the originators and manufac: 
turers of a great variety of handsome goods, both useful 
and ornamental, and not less astonished to learn that 
they are made and shipped at Berlin ; of all the places in 
the world at Berlin, a city which is generally supposed to 
be prominent only on account of its splendid palaces, 
magnificent theatres, museums, art treasures, bristling 
bayonets, and resplendent uniforms. A very prominent, 
although not the most important branch of Berlin indus- 
try, is that of embroidering on canvas, cloth, &e., gene- 
rally and par excellence known to our ladies as Berlin wool 
goods, and Christmas, which is celebrated throughout 
Germany with a solemnity and a splendour unequalled in 
any other country, is the season at which this Berlin 
wool trade flourishes to its utmost extent. Merry eyes, 
countless as dew drops on a spring morn, gleam in 
brilliant halls, where the Christmas-tree conjures up an 
artificial spring. But there is a shadow on the wall, a 
skeleton in the closet, unperceived by the many. ‘The 
tears which have bedewed the elegant embroideries before 
they passed out of the hands of their poor manufacturers 
and were given with a filial embrace to parents, or witha 
lover’s kiss to sweethearts, the bitter, bitter tears of 
anguish, yea of hunger and despair, are unknown to the 
multitude, and so are unheeded. When some years ago 
in London a work-girl named Mary Ann Walkley was 
found dead in the room of a Court milliner, the German 
press acted in regard to the case like a man who travels a 
hundred miles to a watering place in order to admire @ 
sunrise, when he could procure the enjoyment a great 
deal cheaper and more conveniently at home, if for 
once he would rise betimes. Throughout this press 
ran the story of poor ‘‘ Mary Ann,” accompanied by 
expressions of horror at the fate of the ‘ white- 
slaves,” an expression which has become typical 
since the appearance of Hacklaender’s novel entitled 
“White Slavery.” And yet the case of Miss Walkley 
was a happy one compared to that of thousands of Ger- 
man working girls. 

The lawsuit which the Berlin firm of Schulze and 
Siebenmark recently brought against Pauline Eckhardt, 
a girl of nineteen, for alleged theft of wool, has thrown 2 
glaring light on the situation of the Berlin factory girls— 
a situation which, until the recent revelations, woul 
hardly have found credence ; but it has not by a long 
way elucidated the deep abyss of misery in which these 
poor girls spend their lives, and which, as a natural 
result, throws numbers of them into the gulf of vice, 
where they spend a few years, on borrowed dresses an 
trinkets, in apparent ease, but real misery, followed by 
an age of disgrace and prema- 
ture death. The Berlin tapes- 
try industry is the largest of its 
kind in the world—about fifty 
large wholesale establishments, 
besides the numerous shops 
which supply the wants of the 
metropolis itself and those of 
the travelling public, are de- 
voted entirely to Berlin wool- 
work. Tenthousand women, it 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


THIS world is all too sad for tears, 
I would not weep, not 1, 

But smile along my life’s short road, 
Until I, smiling, die. 


The little flowers breathe sweetness out 
Through all the dreary night ; 

Should I more churlish be than they, 
And ’plain for constant light ? 


Not so, not so, no load of woe 
Need bring despairing frown ; 
For while we bear it, we can bear, 
Past that, we lay it down. 
Sapie (Miss WILLIAMS). 


At one establishment near Ballarat 180,000 sheep were 
boiled down for tallow during the past eighteen months, and 
the mutton destroyed by the process is estimated at 1,800,000 
pounds weight, 


is estimated, are embroidering 
and knitting for these estab- 
lishments, and this is probably 
an under estimate. The mal 
outlet of their industry is Eng- 
land. But there is no doubt 
that a great part of the em- 
broidered presents which the 
German gentlemen themselves 
accept from fair hands as birth- 
day and Christmas gifts are not 
altogether original with the 
donors and supposed manufac- 
turers, for generally the ladies 
are responsible only for the easy filling of the ground- 
work, while the canvas or cloth, embroidered with a” 
elegant design, has been bought in a store. 

This industry has concentrated itself at Berlin, because 
it cau furnish its produce there at fabulously low prices: 
True, the material may probably be higher there than i? 
other markets; but the compensation paid for this 
kind of labour by the merchants—who are subject in this, 
asin all else, to the law of supply and demand—is the 
lowest which is paid any where for any kind of industry: 

The supply of this sort of labour is almost unlimite¢s 
because—and this is the most curious part of our story— 
the wives and daughters of the educated classes, pars 
larly those of the Prussian Government employés, re 
in the field as embroiderers, and produce a glut in th 
market. he 

The families of the Prussian officials, to whom oo 
State metes out pay with but a niggard hand, mu 
nevertheless make a show corresponding with their 0 
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nal ios and dignity. In order that the daughter of a 
at cimrath ” shall not be obliged to carry the market 
gon a or water-bucket—in order that she may wear a 
Ties chignon, appear at a ball on the arm of a Herr 
ah enant or barrister, and keep a drawing-room wherein 
diene) give a couple of zsthetic or dancing soirées 
_ ng the season—the entire family stint their meals 
and qoundred and sixty-five times a-year. Then mothers 
deal ‘aughters form a secret connexion with a tapestry 
con *r, or sell their produce through a brokeress, who of 
ah te curtails their earnings. They embroider and knit 
Worl thily, and if they are surprised in the act call it 
he Te, birthday gifts. The friend, who does exactly 
vat ike, pretends to credit the story. The highly culti- 
GE ed taste and the refined feeling for colour of these poor 
les give their embroideries a particular beauty and value. 
ina uts Secret work is of course badly paid. The supply is 
Nexhaustible ; the m>rchant has the choice; he can de- 
Press the wages. The ladies, to whom secrecy is of 
Paramount importance, cannot ‘‘ strike” for higher 
’ges. Nay, more, the state discourages and frequently 
Trohibits the wives and daughters of its officials from 
i Orking for their support. A case has transpired where 
ary judge, whose wife, finding that they could not 
~ llive on a salary of 500 thalers, gave piano lessons, 
48 called upon by his superiors to inhibit this criminal 
Proceeding of his wife. It is the great army of these 
ne Per-class sub rosa workers; who toil for luxuries and 
°t daily bread, who are a prominent cause of the dread- 
U Misery of their unfortunate sisters, who must cither 
York or starve. 
rh hese poor girls must work from twelve to fourteen 
urs a day at the shop ; then take their work home, and 
iy a dim light strain their eyes until far into the night; 
. €n snatch a few hours of sleep, and be up again at the 
we illes at dawn. And with all this torture the Berlin 
Seamstresses who sew cloth goods for tailoring establish- 
S; ents, and are the best paid, do not earn more than ten 
Uber-groschen (1s. 4$d.); the shirt-makers eight (1s. 
t -); and the embroiderers from three to five silber- 
Stoschen (5d. to 8$d.), aday! On this pittance the poor 
pitls have to subsist, and procure food, raiment, and lodg- 
dg. They never get a meal that deserves the name of din- 
be mixture of chicory, called coffee, and a piece of bread 
ree all that their means allow them to procure for their 
lef meal. They cannot hire a room, as the working 
tls do in Paris, for the paternal government at Berlin 
es not believe in the morality of single girls, and the 
in Ice would interfere. So the only resort left to them 
4 species of bedhouse, in which large numbers of per- 
°ns sleep in unwholesome, densely-packed, and generally 
the rooms, and where, moreover, the innate modesty of 
file) poor girls is frequently shocked by hearing the most 
“hy and disgusting language. In these dens the sleepers 
ih hardly get more than thirty cubic feet of air each— 
ah is, about the tenth part of what the best medical 
Lorities consider as the minimum quantity absolutely 
®cessary to the health of an adult. 
ae ut starvation and want of sleep and air are not the 
. Verest trials of these poor Berlin girls. Aged widows 
os young girls alike, with faces wan and worn, may be 
fe entering the oftices with enfeebled steps to deliver 
i © wool jackets, purses, and other embroideries which 
’ve been intrusted to them. They are hungry ; perchance 
wake are hungry children, little brothers and sisters, or 
eed parents, anxiously waiting their return home. They 
ra Made to wait often for hours, and then—the story is 
sale Tending a rough-speaking clerk or sharp-tdngued 
th €swoman takes the goods, weighs them, and behold! 
Sere is short weight ! After the testimony which has now 
eaored short weight is the rule, full weight the ex- 
lon ! 
= This short weight is simply the consequence of the pre- 
. ailing business system. It is partly owing to inaccuracy 
Weighing the outgoing wool, or in book-keeping, partly 
vs the circumstance that tho waste of thread during the 
°cess of working it up is estimated tuo low, and, above 
me to the fact that the wool is given out in a damp condi- 
h Nand must necessarily lose in weight by drying in the 
Tooms. 
mae short weight has to be replaced by the working 
hay.’ and instances have occurred where debts for shorts 
See accumulated to the amount of twenty, thirty, and 
of a fifty thalers (say 10/.). Think of working off a debt 
fty thalers with daily wages of five groschen! 
be me establishments employ women as a kind of go- 
; “Ween, and weigh out to them the wool in large quan- 
les. These women—miserable wretches !—must make 
Profit, and therefore grind their victims lower still. 
fey? in other places, the detestable truck system is ap- 
high” Pearls, silk, and wool, etc., are charged up at 
be figures to the workers, and the completed work 
. “ght back from them at starvation prices. A girl re- 


i ten groschen (1s. 44d.) for a purse which has cost 
cha Wo days’ work, and the purse is sold by the mer- 
Qt at from one to two thalers. 


yet na after all the worst feature of this sad tale is not 
ap Old; for woe be to the girl whose personal charms 
an Pen to attract the attention of assistant or principal, 
Who is troubled with an inconvenient modesty. If 
Sire Use an excursion into the country or repel their 
Suspizi er work is stopped ; her short weights lead to 
enous ; she is prosecuted for theft. A short spell of 
Nativor means starvation, and for those who are not 
of ee of the city, expulsion by the police. The number 

T Pulsions run up as high as forty and fifty a day. 
Zo Piss the poor girls are pushed on; step by step they 
Workhy Nward, into the surveillance of the police, into the 
iser Ouse, the prison, the hospital—finally to a death of 

= y and shame. 
fop the years ago a ladies’ convention was held at Leipzig 
Wo aH protection and encouragement of the working 
formed’ and numerous similar societies have since been 
la im Germany. But, unfortunately, the German 
= mmitted the great error of assisting by preference 
ighters of the better classes—those persons, in fact, 
to ne to procure superfluities, but ashamed of 
° work openly, depress the wages of their poorer 
> no deprive them of a part of their hard-earned 
You haotrces the benefit of these latter no society has as 
€n formed in Germany. 
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Theatres any Annusenents, 


HayMARKeET.—The Old Guard—All for Money—A Quiet Day. 

ae tettia ea Economy—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Willow Copse. 
even. 

Sr. Jamrs’s.—Orphée aux Enfers. Half-past Eight. ; 

SrraND.—Fox versus Goose—Joan of Arc—The Chops of the Channel 
Half-past Seven. ae 

Prince oF Wates's.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

Gatery.—The Two Harlequins—(At Eight) Good for Nothing—(At Nine) 
Columbus—Ballet—A Farce. Seven. 

NEw QueEEn’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

HoLgorn.—The Smoked Miser—(At Eight) The School for Scandal: 
Half-past Seven. 

New Royatry.— A Roving Commission—(At Eight) Checkmate—-(At a 
Quarter-past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—In for a Holiday— 


Half-past Seven. 

CrystaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTEcHNICc.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hauu.—Christy Minstrels: thirty-five performers. 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

MApAMr Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Open at Ten. - 
Open from Twelve till 


Wed- 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


JuLy 25. Sunpay.—WNinth Sunday after Trinity. 
», 26. Monday.—Sun rises 4.16 A.M. 
», 27. Tuesday.—Daybreak 1.2 A.M. 
», 28. Wednesday.—Length of day 15h. 33min. 
,, 29. Thursday.—Twilight ends 11.1 P.M. 
», 30. Friday.—Sun sets 7.49 P.M. 
», 31. Saturday.—Last quarter moon 5.6 P.M. 


Our Detter Basket. 
Our 2g # 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Year (post free) ....seeceeeeeeveseee 178, Od. 
Half a Year ” Sieve: She teusi@ hooves 219 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year 59 bosteed 4s. 4d. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, B.C. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 

* * We have pleasure in announcing the preparation of a 
unique series of portraits embracing the Courts of Europe, in 
which will appear not only the members of the royal families, 
but the principal ladies of the Court and leaders of the 
fashionable world. In a few weeks we hope to announce 
when the first of the series will appear in our pages. 

It is our intention to give also occasional inusical supple- 
ments, with supplements in colours of the latest fashions in 
dress and needlework, including Berlin Wool-work, Point 
Lace, Satin Stitch or Variegated Embroidery, &c. ; while our 
usual fashion illustrations are to be increased in number and 
generally improved. 

Articles on ‘‘Drying and Preserving Ferns,” and ‘‘ Sea 
Weeds : their collection and preservation,” will appear in an 
early number. 
Nina (NortH WAtEs).—The following receipts, selected from 

Messrs. Routledge’s ‘‘ Cooling Cups and Dainty Drinks” will 

be the best reply we could give to your queries : Claret Cup 

a la Wilberforce: 2 bottles of claret, 1 of sparkling 

champagne, wine-glass of Maraschino or citronelle ; borage, 

balm, and sugar to the flavour required ; ice well, and before 
serving add 2 bottles seltzer water.—Oxford Claret Cup : 

2 bottles of Claret, pint of dry sherry, 4 gill of brandy, 1 

bottle of champagne (iced), 4 gill of noyeau ; infuse some 

young borage and balm leaves in the sherry ; when sufli- 
ciently herbed, strain ; add this to the claret, sweeten to 
taste, add the noyeau and spirit, ice up ; just before serv- 
ing, add 2 bottles of iced potash water, 1 pint of shaven 

ice, and the champagne ; serve immediately. Claret Cup a 

la Lord Saltoun: Peel 1 lemon fine, cover with pounded 

sugar, pour over a glass of sherry ; add 1 bottle of claret, 
sprig of verbena, and bottle of iced soda water. Burgundy 

Cup : Bottle of ordinary Burgundy, 4 gill of ordinary brandy : 

4 fresh black currant leaves or buds, steeped in the brandy 

two hours; sweeten with 1 oz. powdered sugar candy ; 

when all well blended, strain the leaves; add bottle of 
aerated lemonade, and, just before serving, a pound of ice, 
in small lumps. Burgundy Cup a La Orbell: Peel and 
juice of 2 lemons ; quart of seltzer water; 2 bottles of 

Burgundy ; sugar to taste ; when well iced, draw out the 

peel and serve. 

CLaRA.—By all means have the border to your carpet, and 
choose the smallest possible pattern for your little room. 
Nothing can be in worse taste than a large-patterned carpet 
in a diminutive apartment. You will find some hints 
on tasteful house furnishing in a recent article. 

Tom-T1r (BuRSLEM).—For fish au gratin, take any dried 
fish, slice and if’ possible bone it, dip it into oil, cream, 
or melted butter ; season it, place it in a dish on a piece of 
buttered toast, sift grated bread on the top, and brown it 
in the oven. Serve on the toast with sliced lemon. 
Parmesan cheese may be grated with the breadcrumbs. 

Pax.—lIt is desirable to hang water-colour pictures by them- 
selves, as the greater force of oil paintings will mar the 
effect of their delicate colours. Family portraits may be 
hung in the dining-room with perfect propriety ; 1t is 
pleasant, indeed, at meals, to be surrounded with the faces 
Sf one’s kindred. Aw reste, fruit paintings are for the 
dining-room, and flower pictures for the sleeping-room. 

Gru.—Yes pearls, known as Scotch pearls, are found in the 
northern fresh-water streams. These pearls are pink-hued, 
and quite as beautiful as the Oriental pearls. They are 
becoming rarer every year, however, in consequence of the 
search for them, in which numbers of the peasantry have 
engaged of late. It is estimated that one-thirtieth of the 
shells found contain pearls, of which only one-tenth are fit 
for market. One hundred and thirty shells have tu be 
examined, therefore, to obtain a single pearl. : 

Josrz.—In remaking your silk dress goare the front width and 
one on each side, leaving three full breadths behind. Make 
with as much train as the length will allow. Plain waist, 
coat-sleeves, and sash, Brettelles ard cuffs of black lace 
for trimming. Your full skirt of buff brilliant will make 
youa short skirt and belted sacque. Goare all the breadths 
except the back one. 

F. A. N.—A modiste would require about eighteen yards of 
mozambique for the Lafleur walking dress, and three 
yards of linen-backed satin for trimming. 
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MAKING HOME COMFORTABLE. 


Ir is not in the big house in the fashionable quarter, 
with all the luxurious appurtenances of fine furniture 
and fine company, that home comfort is mostly found. 
Walls of elaborate sculpture may close you in, curtains 
of genuine lace hang from your lofty windows, chairs 
covered with the costliest cashmere invite you to repose, 
and deftly-woven tapestry lighten your step, and yet 
you may and probably will be in need of everything 
essential to making your home comfortable. In fact, 
such expensive splendours are for show, not use, and 
those who purchase and display them never delude 
themselves for a moment with the notion that they 
promote their comfort. They are sources, undoubtedly, 
of what may be called in one sense enjoyment, as the 
wonder of the simple-minded they excite is pleasing to 
the weak vanity of the ostentatious possessor. 

Home comfort can hardly be called a question of 
architecture or upholstery. A certain convenience of 
habitation and refinement of taste are undoubtedly 
essential to the comfort of life; but these can be 
obtained without prodigality of expense or showiness 
of manifestation. 

When niere love of display becomes apparent in the 
house, then comfort disappears. The possessor, ceasing 
to live for herself, lives only for others. She is “at 
home” for all the world but her own family. It is not 
intended to inculcate that selfishness which indulges in 
individual or domestic isolation, or to advise a limita- 
tion of a woman’s sympathies to the occupants of her 
nursery or back parlour. No one will question her 
obligations to the outside world ; but while bestowing 
her profuse gratuities of welcome and hospitality upon 
it, she should not forget that charity, and particularly 
social charity, ought to begin at home. That generosity 
is hardly a commendable one which gives all to Society, 
so valled—building fine houses, filling them with‘costly 
furniture, spreading the tables with rich banquets, and 
keeping their doors ever open, invites it with a per- 
petual weleome—while husband and children, jostled 
by the crowd, are left to pick up what crumbs of com- 
fort they may. 

If reserving for one’s own family the enjoyment of 
home be selfishness, it is more of a virtue than that 
benevolence which would throw it open to the whole 
world, to the destruction of the ease and convenience 
of the lawful possessors. The most ingenious perverter 
of the spirit of ethics will not be able to convert the 
instinct of domestic exclusiveness and preference into a 
vicious selfishness. The title of the family to their 
home is unquestionable in law and morals, and it be- 
hoves the housekeeper to waive Jong consideration of 
any extraneous claims of preference on the part of 
“ Society,” and secure the natural possessors in its 
enjoyment by making it comfortable. 


A remarkable case of alleged witchcraft has been 
heard before the Walsall magistrates, and it forcibly 
illustrates the gross superstition and ignorance that 
still lurk in odd nooks and corners of this “ highly 
civilized country,” as the provincial reporters delight 
to term it. In the present instance, a Mary Passant, 
a married woman, was charged with having assaulted 
Ann Tipton. The complainant, who had been very 
kind to the defendant, called upon her one day, she 
having been recently confined, and asked her how she 
was. The defendant replied, “ I would be much better 
if you would pray for me.” The complainant said, “I 
wish you well, I am sure, but, as IT am not a professed 
prayer, I don’t think’ I could do much in that way. 
But why do you ask me todo so? Surely you don’t 
think I have done you any harm.” Defendant said, “I 
do, for I saw you, that night you were sitting with me, 
throwing something in the fire while you were looking 
at my husband’s watch. But if you will kneel down 
and bless me, I will be got better.” The complainant 
then did as she was requested. A day or two after- 
wards, as the defendant was at her own door, the com- 
plainant, who was passing, asked her how she felt. 
The defendant asked her to step into the house, and 
then said, “I have been to « man at Walsall, who told 
me that you have witched me, and I must draw your 
blood in order that I may be cured. He also said you 
witched a blacksmith at Coalpool, and I have sent to 
Mr. Wray, bookseller, for two fortune-telling books to 
see if it is true.” The defendant then darted at the 
complainant and scratched her face, and attempted to 
cut her with a knife, but she made her escape. The 
bench fined the defendant 10s. and costs, or in default 
one month’s imprisonment. 


An interesting public ceremony, in which a well- 
known Countess took aprominent part, came off this week 
at Chatham—namely, the ceremony of presenting new 
colours to the 27th (Inniskilling) Regiment. Such an 
event is always one of some attraction, but the interest 
on this occasion was greatly enhanced by the presenta- 
tion being made by the Countess of Enniskillen, an 
ancestor of the present Earl having taken a prominent 
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part in the raising of that famous regiment, at Ennis- 
killen, nearly 200 years ago. The old colours, which 
were borne aloft in front of the regiment for the last 
time, were so tattered and torn, and so little of them 
remained, that the long roll of names formerly borne on 
the regimental colours of the battles and engagements 
in which the gallant Inniskillings have taken a part, 
terminating with the word “ Waterloo,” was no longer 
to be seen. The religious ceremony of what is termed 
“ consecrating ” the new colours having been duly dis- 
posed of, the Countess of Enniskillen advanced to the 
centre of the square formed by the regiment, and 
addressed the regiment as follows :— 

Lieut.-Colonel Freeth, and officers and men of the 27th 
Inniskillings, —I can assure you I feel deeply the honour con- 
ferred on me of being chosen to present their new colours to a 
regiment so distinguished and so closely related to the part of 
this country with which I and mine are connected. But I 
must ask you to excuse my being unable adequately to express 
what I feel, or to do justice to the theme on which I should 
wish to speak, namely, the gallant deeds which distinguish 
the 27th Regiment. Raised originally in my husband’s native 
town nearly 180 years ago, the 27th have served with distinc- 
tion in all the four quarters of the globe, winning for their 
regiment a name in the records of their country which I feel 
sure those I see before me will as faithfully maintain. I see 
by the names recorded on your colours that they shared in 
every part of the great wars of this country. From the storm- 
ing of the entrenchments of St. Lucia, through Egypt, Maida, 
and the great battles of the Peninsula to the great crowning vic- 
tory of Waterloo they carried their colours gallantly, and, by 
the blessing of Providence, triumphantly to the end, and I 
am assured by competent authorities they have not been less 
distinguished since, though the actions in which they have 
for the last fifty years been engaged are less known to fame 
than those in which they previously bore a part. As the 
older soldiers, whether officers or privates, have been suc- 
ceeded by younger men, so the old colours are now to be re- 
placed by new, and I now deliver them into your charge, 
devoutly praying that the great Ruler of the universe may 
strengthen your hands to bear them boldly, bravely, and 
steadily in battle, and enable you to maintain—which, per- 
haps, is a task requiring much self-denial and endurance, 
though of a different kind—your present high character for 
good conduct in time of peace. 


The colours were then handed by Lady Enniskillen to 
the two junior ensigns, who received them kneeling, 
after which Lieutenant-Colonel Freeth, commanding 
the regiment, thanked the Countess in the name of the 
officers and men for the honour conferred on the corps. 
The new colours were then trooped, and at the close of 
the ceremony the officers entertained the Karl and 
Countess of Enniskillen and a distinguished party at 
uncheon in their mess-room. 


A meeting on a subject necessarily of some interest 
to our readers, and which has formed the text for a 
lengthy leader in the Z'%mes this week, took place on 
Saturday. It was the first general meeting of the 
London society which has been formed to secure the 
suffrage for women, and was held at the Architectural 
Gallery, Conduit-street, Regent-street. The large 
yoom was quite crammed with the members of the 
society, many of whom are ladies. Among those pre- 
sent were: Mrs. P. A. Taylor (who presided), Mrs. 
Fawcett (wife of the hon. member for Brighton), Mr. 
J.S. Mill, Lord Houghton, the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P., Sir C. W. Dilke, M.P., Mr. M‘Laren, 
M.P., Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., Professor Fawcett, 
M.P., Rev. Charles Kingsley, Mr. J. Morley, Pro- 
fessor Masson, Mr. Boyd Kinnear, Mr. Thomas Hare, 
Sir W. Lawson, M.P., Mr. Price, M.P., Sir D. Wed- 
derburn, M.P., Mr. Winterbottom, M.P., Mr. James 
Heywood, the Hon. Auberon Herbert, and M. Arles- 
Dufour. Mrs. Taylor, in opening the proceedings, 
said that there was every reason to be gratified 
with the progress of the movement in which the 
society is engaged, and pointed out that that pro- 
gress was due to a great extent to the assistance 
given by Mr. J. S. Mill. It had been urged by 
the opponents of this movement that the polling- 
bocth was not a suitable place for women. She did 
not think that that was a sufficient reason why women 
should be excluded altogether from the franchise. She 
herself had taken one woman to the polling booth at 
the last Leicester election, and many ladies had to her 
knowledge voted at other places, and nothing objec- 
tionable had come under their notice. It had been 
said that women acted from impulse, but in this in- 
stance she could assure those persons that they were 
determined to work till their cause was gained.—— Miss 
Biggs, the secretary, then read a report, which stated 
that 220 petitions, containing in the aggregate 41,000 
names, had been presented to Parliament from the dif- 
ferent branches of the society, and that another peti- 
tion, to which were attached 11,000 names is to be 
presented next week. The law expenses amounted to 
2721. and the general expenses to 251/., leaving a 
balance in hand of 92. 3s. 3d.—Mr. J. S. Mill, in the 
course of a speech forcibly advocating the rights of 
women to the franchise, moved “That this society 
declares its Strong conviction that it is in the highest 


degree unjust and impolitic to make sex the ground of 
exclusion from the exercise of political rights.” —The 
Rev. Charles Kingsley seconded the proposition, which 
was supported by Prof. Fawcett, M. P., and carried unani- 
mously.—Mrs. Fawcett moved the second resolutionina 
few well-chosen words: “That this society pledges itself 
to use every lawful means to obtain extension of the 
franchise to women, and it therefore considers that a 
Bill for that purpose should be introduced into Parlia- 
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ment as early as possible in the ensuing session.” — 
Lord Houghton seconded the motion, which was sup- 
ported by Mr. J. Morley, and carried with acclama 
tion.—Sir C. W. Dilke moved the next resolution : 
“That this meeting desires to record its satisfaction at 
the progress the society has already made, which it 
regards as the earnest of a success which cannot be 
long delayed.” These are, in brief, the details, and the 
Times, in remarking on them, urges, and not, we think, 
without reason, that if all mankind were as eager as 
Mr. Mill himself to recognise woman’s claims to perfect 
equality, political no less than social, with man, it 


would not follow that women themselves were anxious 
or even willing to accept the boon. This is, the 
thunderer pleads, the rock upon which— 


The proposal to give women the suffrage splits, if taken out 
of the regions of theory and treated as a practical measure. 
Let any of our readers take the trouble to poll the ladies of 
his acquaintance, and he will find that, so far from claiming 
the suffrage, or any form of political equality, nine out of ten 
strenuously disavow all desire for it. The accomplished 
ladies who on Saturday pleaded so well on behalf of their sex 
have the misfortune not to represent it. We shail, of course, 
be told that women refuse the suffrage because they have not 
been sufficiently educated to understand its value, and that 


the best way to educate them in a proper appreciation of it | 


is to give it tothem. ‘Chis would be a somewhat hazardous 
experiment at the best, considering all that political power 
implies ; but we suspect that the average woman’s repudia- 
of the suffrage is due, not so much to ignorance as to an 
instinct which is implanted deep in her nature, and which her 
champions are too apt to ignore. She feels that periect 
equality with man would necessarily be accompanied by what, 
jrom her point of view, are very dubious advantages. 


Paris, the city that so often supplies the clubs with 
materials for gossip, and the newspapers with many a 
romance, now sends as a story that, considering the 
season, must be admitted to be almost above par. The 
wife, we are told, of one of the most eminent bankers 
of Paris went some days since to one of the fashionable 
mantua-makers to try on some dresses. As she was 
leaving she complimented the mantua-maker upon the 
courtesy, good nature, and skill of the seamstress who 
tried on the apparel. The mantua-maker replied, 
“She is one of my most valuable workwomen, and I 
should Jike to be able to pay her a higher salary than 
she receives, but my expenses are so very heavy I am 
obliged to cut down everybody to the very lowest figure; 
besides, Louise is not strong, and is able to give me only 
half a day, which reduces her wages fifty per cent. I 
believe, however, she works at home.” At midnight the 
banker’s wife returned from the Italian Opera, where 
Malle. Pattihaddrawnan immense audience. Asshe was 
entering her door she saw from the carriage window a 
girl rag-picker hunting carefully among the refuse of the 
house thrown in a heap before the door. The girl had 
the usual rag-picker’s basket on her back, a lantern in 
her left hand, and a curved pick in her right hand. She 
was wretchedly, very wretchedly attired, but the 
meanness of the habit was almost redeemed by its 
cleanliness. She was in rags, but she protested that 
they were not her fault, for they were cleanrags. The 
wife of the banker instantly recognised Louise. She 
said to her, “ Mdlle. Louise, come with me, I must 
speak with you.” The girl hesitated, but losing self- 
command at her embarrassment at being discovered, 
she followed the banker's wife into her boudoir. Pressed 
with questions, she related her story, which was as fol- 
lows: “I am the eldest of five children. My father died 
suddenlyaboutthree years ago; my mother some months 
since became paralysed, and is unable to move hand 
or foot without assistance. To support her, and to 
give my brothers and sisters trades, I am seamstress 
in the morning and rag-picker at night. It may seem 
incredible to you, but it is nevertheless true—I make 
more money as rag-picker than as seamstress. There- 
fore I hasten at four o’clock to quit my mistress, to 
return home and disguise myself as rag-picker, in 
order to go my rounds in Paris. I have been able, 
by dint of economy, to lay by something, besides de- 
fraying all the expenses of the family, and I hoped to 
be able, in eighteen months or two years, to resign 
basket, pick, and lantern. I beseech vou, madam, to 
keep my secret until then, if you would not ruin a 
poor girl whose battle of life has been anything but 
easy.” Tears trickled down the cheeks of the banker’s 
wife at this tale of misery honourably and gallantly 
combated. She took Louise’s hand in hers, and told 
her henceforward she would support the mother and 
other children, und that she would set her (Louise) up 
as a mantua-maker. She has kept her promise. 


The Prince and Prince of Wales have been having 
a pleasant time of it in Manchester this week. They 
arrived at Worsley Hall, Lancashire, the seat of the 
Marl of Ellesmere, on Monday evening, where they 
were enthusiastically welcomed, and on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing their royal highnesses made one of the pleasantest 
trips during the visit, that to the agricultural show. | 
They went direct from Worsley to Old Trafford without | 
entering Manchester, and the village was crowded, but 
the densest throng was at the royal landing-stage, on 
the banks of the Bridgewater-canal. This erection 
and the royal barge upon the canal were relics of the 
first visit of the Queen and Prince Consort to Man- 
chester in 1851, when the royal party were conducted | 
along the canal to Worsley from Patricroft. Similarly | 
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the Prince and Princess and their suite were now tO 
be conducted in the barge from Worsley through 
Patricroft to Old Trafford, a distance of five miles aD 

a half. The Prince and Princess, with their host and 
hostess, the Earl and Countess of Ellesmere, were 
the last to appear, and their carriage was driveD 
down to the stage, a very short distance from the 
Hall, amid a lively scene among the spectators, who 
were cheering and running from all quarters in order 
either to be as close as they could to the canal, or to 
witness the embarkation from the most favourable 
point of view. A little aquatic procession was sooD 
formed of the royal barge and another containing the 
party, preceded and followed by the boats of some 
Manchester rowing clubs as a guard of honour. The 
barges were towed each by a pair of horses, ridden by 
postillions, and the towing paths were kept entirely 
clear of people along the whole route by mounte¢ 
patrols in livery. The three eight-oared boats of the 
Nemesis Club led the procession ; after them came the 
royal barge and its consort, and finally the seve 
boats of the Prince of Wales, Agecroft, and Brough- 
ton Clubs. The little flotilla looked sufticiently 
picturesque, each boat with its own flag floating asterD 
and its crew dressed in flannels, with smart ribands 02 
their breasts, straw hats, and blue and white caps. The 
royal barge arrived at Throstle Nest, Old Trafford, 
about 12.45 p.m., where a temporary landing-stag¢ 
had been erected at the bottom of Mr. Aldermat 
Heywood’s garden, which slopes to the side of the 
canal, The landing-stage was gaily decorated, and @ 
select party were accommodated with seats, to the 
number of about 200. The royal visitors and thei! 
suite having disembarked amid great demonstration$ 
of joy, immediately proceeded to four carriages 
which were in waiting. They drove to the Exhibr- 
tion, accompanied by a crowd of several thousaD 

people, who ran by the sides of the carriages, chee! 
ing loudly. Miss Heywood, daughter of Mr. Alder- 
man Heywood,: presented a bouquet of choice flowers 
to the Princess of Wales when she had taken her sea 

in the carriage. Their royal highnesses then inspecte 
some portion of the Cattle Show, and remained in the 
grounds for upwards of an hour. About ten minutes 
to two o'clock they entered the Royal Agricultura 
Society’s pavilion to lunch with the members a2 

council of the Society, of whom about 500 were present 
The Princess was dressed in a short pink silk dres*, 
looped up to about the middle of the skirt, with sma 

flounces. She wore a tunic of white muslin, trimmeé 

with pink satin. The bonnet was of pink and white 
She carried a parasol of white linen, lined with blue 
silk, and looked remarkably well. 
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THE SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 


Or the serials that lie upon our table this month, rhe 
palm for variety and piquancy, alike as regards the storlé 
and general papers, must be accorded to the Belgrav 
(Warwick House), which has lately been gathering to 1°” 
self many of our best essay writers, and has eliminated ® 
good deal of its old rather too highly spiced sensatio?- 
alism. In the illustrations there is still, perhaps, ¢0? 
siderable latitude for improvements, but these, we hop® 
will come in due course now; indeed, there are at leas 
two very good bits of work in the part before us—one 
Huard, and another, ‘‘ The Elopement-Door,” a rea - 
charming study, by D. J. L. Browne. Of the articles, 0, 
at least, by Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘ A Very Charming Hostess, 
we should have liked to quote, but space forbids. t 

To Tinsleys’ Magazine for July (18, Catherine-stree” 
Strand), we directed attention a week or two since by ore 
reference to the well-written article, which is perhap? 
little too much, however, in the Saturday Review strain, © 
‘‘ Poachers.” If we except this, the number depen 
almost wholly for its attractions on its continuous t@ os 
The following lines are, however, worth quoting :— 


LOVE, HIS OWN AVENGER. 
I think that you will miss it sorely yet, 
The love you fling so carelessly away : 
The passion, murdered cruelly to-day, 
Will yet assert its power—in vague regret, 
In dull sad yearning, in a useless fret ; 
For the old fondness, wilful and astray, 
But keen in sympathy, prompt to allay, 
All rankling wounds in life’s long battle met, 
At last when the strange charm that wins so much 
Has perished, in Time’s weary wasting chain, 
When, paralysed beneath his icy touch, ; 
The strong hands fail, the dark eyes plead in vain, 
Then call on me,—I think that magic breath 
Will even rouse the love you slay from death. 


w title 
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Now-a-Days (49, Essex-street, Strand) is the ne 
under which Kettledrum will in future be known. 
is little difference in the journal fbesides the B® 
and the current number is a very good one, neither hea 
ner frivolous. ,ats 

The St. James’s Magazine (49, Essex-street, Strand) ne 
us to the third of its series of Cabinet Portraits ; a? aps 
sketches of Lord Stanley and Mr. Lowe are by no at : 
badly done, so far as the letter-press goes, but the ace” 
panying attempts at portraiture could scarcely have a 
weaker. They are mere caricatures, and that not throws 
any fault of the artist, who drew them from excellent P' ti 
graphs, but solely on account of the clumsy manipw'* we 
to which they were evidently afterwards subjecte¢ most 
miss this month Mrs. Riddell’s novel, one of the ac 
attractive features of the magazine, and have acd Foast 
four chapters of a ‘true story,” entitled ‘Thins na to 
and Gone.” Of the general articles, we can comme 
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Our nusical readers a trenchant one on the Opera Season 
Just closing, and to all, a short paper on ‘‘ Man and 

ife,” suggested by Mr. Trollope’s last novel. An 
article on ‘*Barmaids,” though severe, also contains 
Much of trath. ‘ihe ‘ Political Summary of the Month,” 
Written, of course, from the Conservative point of view, 
*Ppears as usual. 

Cassell’s Magazine (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) contains 

Us month the seventh of its articles on “Woman: her 

vsition and Power,” and her position, the writer evi- 
dently thinks, should be home, and her power that 
Which she is so able to exert in the home-life. Of course 

here is much to be urged on the other side, but we 
Teadily confess our sympathy with the sentiment ex- 
Pressed in the concluding paragraph, which really con- 
laing the gist of the article :— 

And as home is a sphere honourable to woman, and woman, 
even as she is, is admirably qualified for it; as the two which 
God, by their mutual fitness, has joined, are not likely to be 
mueh severed ; as, notwithstanding the remonstrances of a few 
“strong-minded” women, and the support they receive from 
lujndicious or insincere flatterers, the great majority of the sex 
Will and ought to be engaged in household duties, it is to the 
iome sphere, and not to the more public engagements, in which 
ewean take part, that female education must as heretofore be 
directed, [t will not be good, either for female character or for 
Snelety at large, that the exceptional be made the rule, and the 
Many he trained for a sphere which can only be occupied by the 
few.” The education may be profitably made more thorough and 
efficient in its-nature, but its end must be the same—the train- 
ing of wives and mothers, not of senators, or lawyers, or doctors. 
The current number of the magazine also contains the 
Second of ihe illustrated articles on ‘‘ Hair-dressing, 
Ancient and Modern.” The Quiver and the Popular 
Educator (same publishers) are good average parts of 
Useful periodicals. 

The Leisure Hour for July (Tract Society) affords us a 
air specimen of colour-printing, illustrative of the Great 
Meteor of October 7, 1868, but in other respects the 
humber is nob remarkable. The Sunday at Home (same 
publishers) contains an admirable portrait, with a brief 
sketch of the life, of the Rev. T. Binney, the in- 
fluential Nonconformist, who has just retired from the 
pulpit of the Weigh-house. 

The Britannia (Office, 199, Strand) this month com- 
Mences a new volume. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
illustrations, all of which are capital specimens of tint- 
ing—‘* At Melrose Abbey ” being particularly noticeable. 

In the Victvit (Emily Faithfull, Princes-street, W.) 
the editor inserts 2a brief note on the new Ladies’ Work 
Society, with the purport of which our readers are already 
acquainted. For the rest, we have a long article on the 
Admission of Women to the Learned Professions, and the 
Usual quota of ‘* Miscellanea ;” embracing for the most 
Part subjects that have been fully treated in our 
columns. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock send us a budget that amply 
Proves, if proof were requisite,, the enterprise of their 
house, First, we have Part 15 of the cheap edition of 
Household Words, a work which they commenced issuing 
ome fifteen months ago, and we must confess they have 
kept closely to their original promise as to punctuality 
and excellence of paper and printing. Then of other 
excellent works which they are putting again within the 
reach of the masses by republication, we have Beeton’s 
Dictionary of Biography (Part 6) and Leeton’s Great Book 
of Poctry (Bart 9); as well as their usual monthly publi- 
cations, The Puglishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, The Young 
Englishman, and Beetows Poys’ Own Magazine, all of which 
are well sustained in interest and utility. 

We have also received the following :—From Messrs. 
Groombridge, The Student and Intellectual Observer and 
The Floral World; the former supplying, in continuation 
Of its articles on ‘* Womankind,” an interesting chapter 
on ‘ How Englishwomen Looked in the Days of Queen 
Elizabeth 3? and the latter presenting us, as noteworthy 
features, with a coloured plate of a new double-flowering 
geranium, and a short but practical article on the indoor 
culture of hardy ferns. From Hodder and Stoughton, The 
Evangelical Magazine, Merry and Wise, and The Mothers’ 
Friend: from Strahan and Co., The Sundiy Magazine ; 
from W. Macintosh, The Missing Link Magazine and 
Golden Hours; Aunt Judy’s Magazine (Bell and Daldy) ; 
Happy Howrs and The Christian World Magazine (Clark 
and Co.), the latter containing a light and readable, 
though by no means exhaustive, article on literary 
Women, in which such meet with due praise, and the 
Vulgar notion of literary being inimical to true woman- 
iness ig combated; Zhe Girl of the Period Miscellany 
(Oftice, 342, Strand), which shows no falling off in its 
illustrations, the strong point of the publication. Also, 
from Longmans’ a pamphlet on “A Woman’s Work in 

Vater-cuire and Sanitary Education,” by Mrs. Mary S. 
G. Nichols; from Tweedie, one entitled “Medical Ex- 
Perience and Testimony in Favour of Total Abstinence,” 
tnd frora the author, M. A. B., ‘‘The Social and Legal 
Aspect of the Domestic Service Question,” in which is 

tiefly suggested a new system of hiring servants and an 
inendment of the laws affecting the relations of employer 
tnd employed. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 

qudreve's (L.) Manual for the Sick, 32mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 

ters (J. EB.) Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture, 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 
C ough s (A. H.) Poems and Prose Remains, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s , cloth. 
(afridge's Christabel, and Lyrical and Imaginative Poems, 2s. 6d. 
Depble’s (Mrs. G.) Norrie Seton; or, Driven to Sea, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

- ‘Sy in the Field, by Author of ** Wide, Wide World,” 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
qesatt s (Lord) Only'a Woman’s Love, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s., cloth. 
One t's (5.) Occupations of a Retired Life, crown Svo, 65., cloth. 

t's (Mrs. A. §.) The Roseville Family, 12mo, 2s. 6d, cloth, 

Cmple Bar Magazine, Vol. XXVLI., 8vo, 4s. 6d., cloth. 


a new drama by Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett is, we are informed, 
Preparation at the Queen’s Theatre. 

Sas ‘e pecuniary results of the late Boston Peace Festival are 
ihe public attention. _We learn that the books of 
ee of Directors of the Boston Jubilee show that the 
mt receipts for the five days amounted to 413,000 dols. 
ae sun total of the expenses was 311,300 dols, ‘Che protits, 
ieee amounted to 101,700 dols, This money is to he 
Cee: among the disabled soldiers and widows of de- 
“sed soldiers of the towns and villages of New England, ia 


he pronortic . 45 ERY 
Proportion to their subscriptions to the jubilee. 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 

‘¢ Etudes D’Expression et de Rhythme.” Pour piano. 
Dediées & la Jeunesse. Par Stephen Heller. (Bousey 
and Co.) 

It was a happy day for children when Heller, under the 
pressure of necessity and the dictation of the publishers, 
turned aside from his deeper studies, to write some 
‘‘light pieces for schools.” That he chafed under it we 
know, and how he sought to revenge himself we have 
also been told. But Heller’s worst was often better than 
other men’s best, and these studies that Messrs. Boosey 
have placed within our reach in a convenient form were 
certainly none of his worst. They are twenty-four in 
number, are admirably varied, affording ample facilities 
for study, and are printed in a bold, clear manner, that 
should give them additional value in the eyes both of 
teachers and pupils. We should be glad to see them take 
the place of many-of the meaningless exercises that are 
now, in certain ‘‘ select establishments for young ladies,” 
made to torture youthful brains and weary little fingers 
for no good purpose. 

SONGS, ETC. 


<¢ The Baffled Star.”” Words by Emily Bond. Music by 
Elizabeth Philp. (Chappell and Co.) 

‘¢ Trust.” Words by Emily Bond. 
beth Philp. (Chappell and Co.) 

Tue BarriEy Star.—If by no means the best of 
Miss Philp’s lighter pieces, the music of this song will do no 
discredit to this rising artist, though we are bound to 
say it will scarcely add to her popularity. The 
air is tunesome, in an easy key, and with a 
moderate range, and the accompaniment is simplicity 
itself. The words may mean something very 
pretty, certainly the moral seems unexceptionable, but 
they are almost too transcendental to be readily compre- 
hended by ordinary mortals. The first few lines will 
readily explain our meaning :— 

At the golden gates of sunset 
There waited a little star, 
Pillars of cloud around it 
Came gathering from afar; 
They parted it from the glory 
Left by the lord of day, 
And hover’d about like sentinels 
Till the last tints passed away ! 


Trust.—In this song Miss Bond has kept her meta- 
phors within more moderate limits, and many of her 
readers will, in their simplicity of heart, think her style 
all the clearer for the curbing process. The piece, both as 
regards words and music, is of rather a devotional cast, 
and will doubtless, on this account, as well as on the 
score of its simplicity and suitability to even the thinnest 
of thin voices, become a favourite in the home circle. 


Music by Eliza- 
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THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr. Bucxsrone and his company having quitted the 
Haymarket for a tour in the provinces, Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick has assembled a tolerable troop of players, and 
taken possession of the house for ‘‘ twenty-four nights 
only,” according to the bills. Though Miss Sedgwick’s 
interim management was to be of so short a duration, 
she nevertheless ventured upon the production of what is 
described as **a new and original comedy.” This new 
play is entitled All for Money, and may be of more than 
ordinary interest to our readers from the fact of its 
having been written by Miss Le Thiere, who, a short time 
since, was attached as an actress to the Drury-lane com- 
pany, and represented Helen MacGregor in the melo- 
drama of Rob Roy. The story deals with the troubles of 
» Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer, a married couple who, though 
warmly attached to each other, live very uncomfortably 
together. They have been five years united, and yet 
have failed to discover the depth and extent of their 
mutual affection. The husband believes he has been 
married solely for his money, and endeavours to conceal 
and forget his consequent chagrin by unremitting atten- 
tion to his duties as a member of Parliament. The wife 
is jealous of her husband’s regard for politics, chafes 
under his neglect of her, and consoles herself by changing 
her dress every half-hour. But the lady has other occu- 
pations. She is subjected to the yersecutions of one Mr. 
Lyle, who, prior to her marriage, had been her accepted 
lover, and who now contemplates punishing the lady for 
her preference of Mr. Mortimer by persisting in paying 
her illicit addresses, and doing all he can to destroy her 
reputation. Further, she is afflicted with a father whose 
demeanour is gentlemanly, although his moral character 
is detestable, who embezzles her money, and steals her 
jewels. Ultimately, however, Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
become convinced of their complete fondness for each 
other, confidence is restored, true love triumphs, and then 
the curtain drops. How this happy consummation is 
brought about we have not space to tell. This much, 
however, we may say: however defective is the construc- 
tion in parts and occasionally dull the dialogue, the 
comedy is one of considerable promise. 


NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 


At Miss Oliver’s pretty little theatre, Mr. Andrew 
Halliday’s new comedietta has been produced this week. 
It is entitled Checkmate, and is described in the bills as 
a ‘farcical comedy.” ‘Lhe plot is not unlike that of the 
old play of The Beaw’s Stratagem. Miss Charlotte Russe, 
an heiress, being apprehensive that her cousin, Sir Ever- 
ton Toffey, whom she has not seen since her childhood, 
but who has come from India express to solicit her hand 
in marriage, may be aitracted to her by no worthier 
motive than a desire to possess her fortune, resolves to 
test his sincerity by presenting to him a most unladylike 
sweetheart in the person of her own Abigail, dressed out 
in fine clothes, while she passes herself for the maid. Sir 
Everton, on the other hand, fears that the lady may love 
him for his title rather than himself, so he hits upon the 


same ruse, changing characters with his own groom. This 
sharp game of diamond cut diamond gives briskness and 
whimsicality to the action, especially on the part of the 
masquerading menials, whose fictitious exaltation so flat- 
ters their vanity as to beguile them into ridiculous 
pranks. Miss Charlotte Saunders extracts much fun 
from the elaborate vagaries of the mock lady emulating 
the manners of ‘‘ gentility ;” and Mr. Danvers presents a 
laughable picture of the rampant “cad,” who affects 
slang and swagger, dresses outlandishly, sneers at every- 
thing, and, by a marvellous feat of fancy, imagines himself 
a gentleman. The dialogue is sprightly throughout, and 
in parts is decidedly clever. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Raphael Félix completes his course of Offenbach, at the 
St. James’s Theatre, by the production of Orphée aux Enfers, 
which is now performed for the first time in this country, 
although it is, we believe, the oldest of the composer's tonger 
works. Orphée may, indeed, he said to mark a transition 
from the light musical pieces of the opéra bouffe to those 
weightier pleasantries which have lately been the rage in 
London and Paris, and which constitute a genus of entertain- 
ment utterly unknown ten years ago. ‘The burlesque element 
still prevails over the operatic ; the spoken dialogue occupies 
more time than the lyrical effusions ; and no attempt is made 
at elaborate concerted pieces. Nevertheless, few of Offen- 
bach’s airs are better known in this country than those of 
Orphée aux Enfers. The Laughing Chorus was in its day heard 
at every theatre and music-hall in London, and when sung at 
| St. James’s Theatre it is encored with delight as something 
!charmingly familiar. 

A death from poisoning lately took place at Chiltern, 
Australia, where a lady named Lucy Carter, who was to 
have appeared in an entertainment at the local theatre on the 
following evening, tcok an overdose of laudanum, which pro: 
duced a fatal effect. There seemed reason to believe that the 
drug was taken simply as a narcotic relief from low spirits and 
despondency, and not with a suicidal intention. The 
deceased lady was originally Miss Milford, niece of the late 
Judge Milford, of New South Wales. 

We hear that Mr. William Morvis has determined on 

ublishing a further portion of his poem, ‘The Harthly 
Paradise in November, instead of delaying it till the whole 
of the work is completed. The volume to be published in 
November will comprise the tales for Autumn; and we 
understand that the final volume of tales for Winter will 
follow in May next, 

On Friday night a determined suicide was committed in the 
Mersey by an actress who had been spending the day at East- 
ham with a large party of friends. Having previously 
separated herself from her friends and gone to the’ forward 
part of the boat, she suddenly got on one of the seats and 
jumped overboard. Nothing was seen of the unfortunate 
woman, however, and waiting for some time, and no cry being 
heard, the Cheshire proceeded on her journey and landed the 
rest of her passengers on the Liverpool stage. The woman’s 
name was afterwards ascertained as Mary Ann Moodie, but 
she was better known on the stage as Miss Courteney. It is 
said that an unfortunate love affair was the cause of her 
depression, which had been noticed by her friends for some 
days past. 

Sea-sickness does does not seem particularly susceptible of 
dramatic treatment. Its manifestations, however, supply the 
comic interest of Mr. Haly’s new farce at the Strand, ‘‘ The 
Chops of the Channel.” ‘The intrigue is conducted in the in- 
tervals between spasms of sickness, and the humour depends 
upon the fun to be extracted by the passengers from the dole- 
ful situation in which they are placed. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Crellin (late Miss Susanna Pyne) are, we 
believe, engaged for next season by Mrs. Wood at the St. 
James's Theatre, 

In addition to the testimonial to be presented to Mr. John 
Parry on his retirement from public lite, an evening's enter- 
tainment, entirely supported by amateurs, was given for the 
benefit of that highiy-esteemed gentleman on Thursday even- 
ing last week, at the Lyceum Theatre, when an appropriate 
address was written and delivered by Mr. Tom Taylor. 

The death is announced of Madame Bressant of the Varictés, 
formeriy Mdlle. Dupont. 

A committee has been formed in Antwerp, the birthplace of 
Grisar, for the purpose of having a statue erected to the 
memory of the composer in the theatre of his native city. — 

The British Association are to receive during their meeting 
at Exeter a report from one of their committees on the defi- 
, ciency of means for scientific education in this country, and 
jit is thought that they will memorialise the Government to 
; inquire into the subject. 

Over and above all the delights of burlesque wherewith 
America is now inundated, one joy yet awaits that favoured 
republic, The great Vance is going there. May his vayage 
be successful and his stay very, very long! 

The Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, pianist to his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, gave a concert on Friday evening last 
week, before a large audience in the Hanover. square Rooms. 

Miss Rose Hersce will next month start for the United 
States, where she is engaged as the prima donna of the Parepa 
tosa troupe. i 

Mr. Fechter and Miss C. Leclere will proceed (it is said) to 
New York next month, where they are engaged to perform in 
Rouge ct Noir. ; 

Abbe Liszt, who is going to visit Munich, that he may _ be 
present at the performance of R. Wagner's Rheingold, has 
completed a new oratorio, Christ, wwhich is said to be the most 
extraordinary piece of so-called descriptive music ever com- 

osed. 
B Mr. J. Eldred, we understand, has taken the Charing-cross 
Theatre, his lesseeship commencing at Christmas next. 

The Princess’s will re-open on the 2nd of August with Acis 
and Galatea. Mr. Vernon Rigby will play ‘Acis, Mr. M. 
Smith Damon, Herr Formes Polyphemus, and Galatea Miss 
Blanche Cole. 

A new play by Mr. Boucicault, entitled Formosa, or the 
Railroad to Ruin, will be produced at Drury-lane on the 3lst 
inst., the date on which that theatre opens. 

The Edinburgh Philharmonic Society, for some time past 
conducted by Mr. John Hullah, has just been dissolved. 

The Musical Standard states that the new Prussian national 
hymn, by Sir Michael Costa, is to be performed in public in 
the autumn. 

It is understood that the Ballad Concerts, so popular at the 
Crystal Palace two or three years since, will be resumed on 
the 4th of August. : 

Miss Laura Harris has entered into an engagement with 
the manager, Merelli, to sing at the Imperial Opera at Moscow 
for two years. Miss Minnie Hauck will also appear there. 

Mr. Theed has finished the heroic-sized marble statue of 
Lord Derby, for which he was commissioned by the town of 
Liverpool, and which is about to be placed in the ‘Townhall. 
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We have already given ample de- 
tails of travelling and _ sea-side 
dresses, but the bathing season 
has also arrived, and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, that we should 
now offer some suggestions about 
making bathing costumes. 
MATERIALS FOR BATHING SUITS. 
Select. stiff, wiry woollen goods 
for bathing dresses, as these cling 
least to the figure when wet. 
Twilled flannel, not very fine and 
soft, moreen, and serge are the 
Taffeta poplin of coarse, heavy 


materials most used. i : : 
quality, in black and white stripes, 1s used for cheap suits. 


This is the goods sold for petticoats. A quality good 
enough for a bathing dress is 1s. 8d. a yard. Six orseven 
yards are required. White, gray, or blue flannel, the 
black and white checks, and the gay, bright plaids make 
the most serviceable suits, and should be very plainly 
made. White and gray moreen are fashioned more fanci- 
fully end made into most picturesque dresses. The hand- 
somest suits are of serge, scarlet, black, white, or navy 
blue. For trimming there is nothing so good as worsted 
braid of bright colour. It is stitched on flatly by the ma- 
chine, or else is box-pleated, as quilling, or the edges of 
the garment are scalloped, and the braid used for binding. 
Blue and scarlet suits are prettiest trimmed with white ; 
black and gray with scarlet. Any bright colour may be 
used on white. The crimson and black plaid braids trim 
effectively. 

Thesimplest suits are made with a blouse and trousers. 
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AFTERNOON DRESS, 


Fig. 1. 


The blouse has a square yoke with the fullness attached 
in box-pleats. The waist and skirt may be separate, with 
the belt inserted ; the whole may be in one piece, with a 
<letached belt ; or the front may be cut whole, and the 
hack of the waist and skirt separate. The neck is very 
high, with straight, turned-over collar. Sleeves slightly 
full, with a wristband. The skirt reaches to the knee. 
By many the skirt is made full, as it conceals the figure 
nore modestly, but a gored skirt answers the purpose, 
and it is best to leave off all superfluous drapery in bath- 
ing attire. The trousers are very full about the hips, 
buttoned at the sides, and left loose at the ankle. 

Very jaunty outfits for bathers are imported from Paris. 
The blouse skirt is done away with, and the body is a 
fancy little jacket with short sleeves. These are worn by 
expert swimmers, who do not wish to be encumbered with 
bulky clothing. Others are half low in the neck. A 
chemise Russe of oil-silk may be worn with such suits to 
protect the neck and arms. A French suit of black aud 
white striped serge has a pleated bodice, the fronts curved 
away like a Zouave jacket, to disclose a sham vest of 
scarlet serge. At the back is a short jockey basque. The 
sleeves are one large puff reaching only to the elbow. Full 
trowsers loose at the knee. A quilling of scarlet braid is 
around the neck and sleeves. Another is of black serge, 
with crimson merino collar and appliqué on the short 
sleeves. The Garibaldi waist has the fullness arranged in 
flat pleats, held by rows of crimson braid from the neck 
to the belt. A gored skirt reaches to the knee. It has 
four sloped widths, and is buttoned in front. Fancy 
pockets on the front width, Very full trousers fastened 
to the waist by buttons on the belt, A third, also im- 
ported, is a short moreen blouse with yoke. The ends of 
the blouse pass under the belt of thé trowsers. Quilled 
scarlet braid borders the yoke, neck, and sleeves, 

A white flannel suit has a. yoke blouse with full skirt 
below. Two rows of flat blue braid for trimming. One 
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similarly made of navy blue flannel is trimmed with white 
braid and large white buttons. “, 

Parisian suits for gentlemen are made like the first de- 
scribed for a lady, with a full jacket front instead of a 
Zouave. 


CAPS AND SHOES. 


The oil-silk cap worn by bathers to protect the hair 
from salt water is merely a round bag cap with an elastic 
string in the edge. A quilling edged with a bright colour 
forms a pretty border. The cap should be large enough 
to hold all the hair, 

Broad sashes of gay woollen plaid with fringed ends 
are worn carelessly knotted around the waist instead of 
belts. Bathing trunks, or short drawers for gentlemen 
and boys are of netted cotton, white or coloured. 

Bathing shoes or sandals, with manilla soles and canvas 
uppers, tied on with straps, are sold. These are very 
ugly and clumsy. Half high Polish boots of white 
flannel loosely made, with rubber soles and tied around 
the ankle with a woollen cord and tassel, are prettier and 
more serviceable, as they are not so apt to come off in the 
water. 

GIRLS’ DRESSES, 


There is great variety though but little novelty in the 
manner of making summer dresses for girls not yet in 
their teens. White dresses are preferable to all others at 
this season. They are most childlike and pretty when 
very simply made ; but the most elaborate trimmings are 
lavished upon them, making them a vexation to the 
child and to the laundress. Twenty white dresses were 
recently made at one establishment for a growing girl of 
ten years. There were sheer nansook and Swiss muslin 
for church and for afternoon at the summer hotels. 
Others were fully trimmed with Valenciennes lace and 
worn over coloured silk or foulard slips, and, with piqués 


for morning and the street, the entire wardrobe for the 
summer was of white. 

The Hamburg embroidery made by machine is used 
almost entirely at the warehouses. This is often objected 
to as not being substantial, but the insertions in thick 
close work without herring-bone, and with but few 
eyelets and lace-work, will be found to wear quite as well 
as more expensive needlework. It is the edgings that are 
most complained of. These may be strengthened by 
running a thread near the edge of the scallop on the 
wrong side, and by having the work washed before the 
scallops are cut from the muslin. The designs in this 
trimming are usually prettier than those in fine needle- 
work, and they are only half as expensive. 

In making children’s dresses it is best to make the 
whole garment, double skirt and waist, in one piece, as 
very few children have hips large enough to support their 
skirts, and the rapid movements of an active, careless 
child often separate the skirts from the waist. A few 
white dresses made in this way are described as models. 

A white Swiss dress for a girl of twelve years is suitable 
both for the house and street. The high belted waist is 
fastened behind. Crosswise puffs, separated by Ham- 
burg insertion, begin at the belt, back and front, in the 
space occupied by gathers in blouse waists, and are con- 
tinued to the neck, covering the shoulders entirely and 
having the effect of bretelles. Sleeves of puffs and tucks. 
There are two skirts, both of which are attached to the 
belt. Six narrow-sloped widths or gores are in each skirt. 
The upper skirt is vandyked, and the three back widths 
are frilled in at the seams to form panier puffs. Two 
rows of fine tucks, with a puff between, extend up the 
seams and around each width. A fluted ruffle, two inches 
wide, edges the upper skirt, while three are on the lower. 
A strip of Swiss muslin, half an inch wide, is stitched 
above each ruffle over the gathers to hold them securely. 
Valenciennes ruffle at the neck and wrist. A wide sash 
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of pink silk is worn with this. 
Watteau stripes, Roman bars, Highland plaids, or self- 
coloured ribbons are selected for white dresses. 

A handsome dress ef sheer nansook, made for a very 
fleshy child, has the upper skirt simulated in front by 
rows of insertion set in the gored skirt. A single van- 
dyke is in each width, the insertion extending up the seams 
to the belt.. Behind are three widths in panier puffs. Low 
waist, with square shoulder strips for sleeves. A neat 
dress for a girl of seven years is sold. It is nansook, with 
ruffles and puffs half way up the skirt. Low puffed waist. 
For a child of three or four years a simple little dress is 
trimmed with diagonal puffs and insertion, with an inch: 
wide ruffle. An elegant walking coat made lately for a 
child a year old was of white French organdy, the cape 
and skirt formed almost entirely of vandykes of Valen- 
ciennes insertion and lace. It was worn over pink silk. 
Pink sash edged with lace. 

For serviceable dresses the white piqués are made 
Gabrielles, with one skirt or two, or else a short sailor 
jacket and a skirt attached to a muslin blouse, White 
Marseilles braid and embroidered ruffles are the best 
trimmings. Striped cambric suits are worn by girls of all 
ages. These have two skirts, a blouse, and sleeveless 
sailor jacket. The underskirt, jacket, and sash are of 
wider stripes than the upper skirt and blouse. 

The Gabrielle pattern has a broad gore in front and 
back, with narrow side gores extending up over the 
shoulders. Gabrielles of thick Marseilles should not have 
an over-skirt, but merely a belt with long oval pendants 
all around trimmed like the skirt. The trimming extends 
up the seams and over the shoulders. Gabrielles of pale 
buff linen are shown in three sizes for children, either 
girls or boys, of two, three, and four years. They are 
prettily braided in a vine pattern of a Greek border with 
brown braid or coral colour, or else white and black 


Bright-coloured sashes, of 
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mixed. White Irish 
able with piqué. 

Over-dresses with puffed skirt, sash, and peasant waist, 
or with bretelles, are made of coloured or black silk, and 
worn with white dresses. Street wrappings are usually 
of the material of the dress. A handsome sash is sufli- 
cient with a double-skirt dress for the street. White 
Marseilles jackets made short and square, or else black 
silk casaques, are worn when other wrappings are desired. 

GENERAL AND SELECTED NOTES ON THE FASHIONS. 

Crape de chine—one of those beautiful old-fashioned 
materials which are now coming to light again, and de- 
light us of the new generation as novelties—crape de chine 
is decidedly in vogue this summer. The Empress Eu- 
genie has evinced a marked preference for this lovely 
fabric. Her dresses of crape de chine—pearl-grey, lilac, 
light-blue, or golden pheasant colour—are the perfection 
of taste. Here is a description of one of them: The 
skirt, worn over a silk slip of the same colour—blue—is 
train-shaped, and trimmed with three fiounces. A secon 
tunic skirt follows the shape of the train, and is slightly 
looped up at the sides with bows of ribbon : it is edge 
all round with one flounce. The bodice is open at the 
throat, and crossed in front like a fichu: it is fastened 
with loops of blue ribbon. Sleeves 2 la Marie Antoinette 
are fully trimmed at the elbow. 

The Queen of Spain, with several other ladies, was re- 
cently noticed dressed in gay-coloured Scotch plaid silk. 
She was wrapped in a black lace baschlik, and had a blue 
flower fastened at the side of her coiffure. 

The richest as well as the newest toilettes are silk em- 
broidered by hand, and white dresses with flounces 
trimmed with Valenciennes or Mechlin. White guipures 
are declining in favour, as well as ribbon, trimmings 0 
the same material as the dress taking their place. Wide 
chine ribbons, or those brocaded with wreaths of flowers, 
are, however, still much worn, 


linen is used for suits interchange- 
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A new coiffure, devised by Albert, the Empress’s hair 
sser, is composed of torsades twisted together and 
willing very low on the neck, with large jet balls inter- 
persed. Some think it probable that it will be chosen 
fate Empress for the inauguration féte of the Suez 
anal. 
ae Princess Metternich, leaving Paris for Ems the 
e er day, wore a dress of light buff-coloured silk, very 
‘chly embroidered with a raised pattern of the same 
rolour. A wide caudries sash, embroidered to correspond, 
Yas curved in front, and came down rather low at the 
ack, being fastened under the couffant of the dress, 
Tom whence wide lappets fell over the skirt. The 
fe was a circular of the same richly embroidered silk, 
tted to the waist at the back with an enormous bow, 
Ut falling loose in front. The hat was a Leghorn, of 
€ Versailles shape, trimmed with a splendid green 
°strich feather, fastened with black velvet, and thrown 
ack over the crown. 


dr 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AFTERNOON DRESSES. 
Fig. 1 offers a pretty design for an open muslin bodice. 
ut the muslin by the pattern of an ordinary dress, but 
a low it quite an inch wider each side, as it ought to set 
fasily. Instead of making darts, run it into the band at 
he place where the darts usually come. All these bodices 
Should be set in bands made to button. The lace is made 


ag a deep collar, separate from the body, and tacked 
ae that it can be removed to wash it. The cuffs are 
and iged to correspond. Rows of insertion run together 
edged with lace form them. 
in fe 2 is to be made in the same way, 
ont and closed at the waist. 
Vie EVENING DRESSES, 
musie: I may be made in any pretty light foulard, or 
Ban n of any pattern. ‘The pointed ribbon edge to the 
use T and the ruche above, with the ruche onthe body, 
wil De removed from a muslin to wash it. In white 
or Swiss muslin, with azure orflight green trimmings, 


the ay ; 
tees is exceedingly pretty. 


but it is trimmed 


silk © 2 can be made in white muslin or tulle over a! 
ju 


pe. 
» and the tunic looped by a fancy pink trimming. 
pink flowers decorate the hair, and the necklace is 


Point's 
Some 
Sold, 


a 3 may be made in foulard, twill muslin, S viss 
in, or tarlatan. It is pretty in the brightest pink 


ard; : : : 
aks atan, the flounces pinked out, and the ribbons of satin 
Per in shade. 


[ eucoveny was made on the 7th inst., at Herculaneum, of 
cf store brooches of moderate size still fastened to two pieces 
- They probably served as the clasp fcr a peplum. A 


‘Mall f 
: aun was also found—an indi r 
ble original d—an indifferent copy of a very valu- 


alittle futers. 


LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—VII. 


By Marcaret Hore, 
Author of ‘Many Shades of Life,” ‘For Better, for Worse,” &c. 


A SECOND BILL OF FARE FOR JULY. 
Clear Gravy Soup. 
Soles au gratin. 
Stewed Knuckle of Veal. 
Neck of Venison. 
Lady’s Own Lemon Pudding. 


Castle Cream. 


CLEAR GRAVY SOUP. 


Take 3lb. of the neck of beef (‘‘clod and sticking,” the 
butchers call it) and a slice of lean ham. Cut into dice, 
put, with a bit of butter, into a stockpot, cover close, 
and allow it to stand in a moderate heat to draw out the 
juices, being careful during the whole process that the 
flavour is not injured by allowing the meat to calcine. 
When the juices are extracted (if the meat is good and 
fresh there will be more than half a pint), increase the 
heat so as to allow the watery portions to evaporate. 
When the pot begins to give a frying sound and you find 
the mixture dried up and the meat covered with a thick 


onion vinegar, and, if you will afford it, a few pickled 
mushrooms and a little of their vinegar. Put this into 
a tin-baking dish in which you can lay the soles without 
touching each other, dust over them some very fine rasp- 
ings, and place bits of butter on the top. Bake them in 
a moderate oven for half an hour; if not sufficiently brown 
and crisp on the top apply the salamander for a few 
minutes. It is a good plan to lay the white side of the 
sole in the sauce for half an hour or more before putting 
on the raspings, as it then becomes as fine a flavour as the 
dark side, which is immersed in the sauce whilst cooking. 
Pour the sauce wnder the fish when it is served. 
STEWED KNUCKLE OF VEAL. 

Get a knuckle of fine veal, weighing about five pounds 
(it ought not to cost more than 5d. per pound). Let the 
butcher chop it just to turn up the lower part of the 
bone so that it can be placed conveniently on the dish, 
but do not let him cleave it at the meat. Wash it in warm 
water. Put it in your stockpot with a small piece of 
butter, the meat part downwards ; when it has slightly 
browned turn it about and brown on ailsides. Then put 
in a rasher of fat bacon cut into dice and pepper and salt, 
cover the pot close and let it simmer, to draw the juices, 
and do not open the pot for an hour. Then turn the 
knuckle, and put in with it six onions sliced, twelve young 
carrots quite small and fresh, and cover the pot for 
another hour. There ought to be sufficient of its own 
juice to cook the knuckle, but if not add half a pint of 


brown coating, put in half a pint of water, boil gently, | stock or salt and water, and allow it to simmer for an- 
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and again allow reduction. Then put in two quarts of! other hour. The meat should then be perfectly tender, as 


cold water, let it boil, skim it, and then cover close, 
allowing it to boil gently for two hours. Put into a se- 
parate stewpan a turnip and carrot sliced, eight onions, a 
few white peppercorns, and a saltspoonful of celery seed 
tied in muslin, and boil the whole in a pint of water until 
quite tender. Then strain off the liquor as clear as pos- 
sible and add it to your beef stock when strained. Pep- 
per to your taste ; very little if any salt wil! be required, 
as by reduction the soup may become too salt. Let the 
soup stand until cold, then take off every particle of fat. 
Make it just warm in the stockpot or stewpan, stir in the 
whites (beaten to a froth) and shells of two or three eggs, 


The fi deed: att ATS bee _and let it boil gently for a quarter of anhour. Let it stand 
ie flounce is edged with pink ribbon in| 


away from the fire for five minutes, then pass it through 
a jelly-bag kept for the purpose. If you wish to make 
the soup very rich dissolve a piece of glaze in a little boil- 
ing water and add it before the clarification, or you may 
dissolve half an ounce of Nelsor’s gelatine and use in the 
same way. 

This soup, if successfully made, is not only very 
elegant, but exceedingly delicious. It will keep good for 
several days even in hot weather. 

SOLES AU GRATIN. 

Have a pair of soles scraped (not skinned), rub them 
over with a little vinegar, pepper, and salt. Take half a 
teacupful of vinegar, a good teaspoonful of essence of 
anchovy, a tablespoonful of Lady’s Own sauce, a little 


well as the gelatinous portions, but it must not be the 
least broken or ragged. Now take out the meat and 
vegetables, set them on the rack to keep hot. Add to the 
gravy a pint of cold water, skim off all the fat, mix flour 
with water or stock, and make the gravy as thick as 
melted butter, and see it is nicely seasoned ; let it boil 
up; return the meat and vegetables to it, and let all 
simmer together for half an hour, when this delicious 
dish will be ready. Pour the gravy over and garnish 
neatly with the vegetables cooked with the meat. 

NECK OF VENISON. 

Take the best end of the neck, saw off the spine bone, 
shorten the ribs by sawing them across without cutting 
through the fat, which, after the upper bones are removed, 
must be rolled over the ribs ; wrap the neck thus trimmed 
in greased paper, then in crust made of coarse flour and 
water, and over this another sheet of greased paper, ana 
roast at a moderate heat for two hours. When done re- 
move the crust, sprinkle a little pepper and salt over it, 
froth up with butter, and brown quickly, either with 
the salamander or before the fire. Serve with rich brown 
gravy, and a sauce made with currant jelly and a lump of 
sugar dissolved in a little brown gravy, a few drops of 
chili vinegar, and a glass of port wine. Have currant 
jelly also on the table. 


I must, my dear Ethel, send you the receipts for the, 
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sweets with the réchauffé next week. Pray try the 
knuckle of veal ; give a little care and patience, and you 
cannot but succeed. Last week I had this dish—the meat 
cost 1s. 7d., the vegetables 2d., which would bring it with 
all to about 2s. We three dined off it on the Saturday, 
and very delicious it was. On Monday we had it fricasseed, 
and nothing else for dinner except sweets, and after the 
bone had made a rich gravy for this, it yielded a pint of 
strong jelly for stock. So you see we dined—and, I assure 
you, quite sumptuously—for 1s. each day. It is almost 
difficult to believe that the tasteless, sickly morsel gene- 
rally served with parsley sauce, and which is apt to in- 
duce a bit of indigestion, is one and the same thing with 
the knuckle of veal I have described. You see, however, 
it is the treatment makes all the difference, and will say 
truly there are knuckles and knuckles.—Your affectionate 
aunt, MAnrGareET. 


is almost useless to write of gardening work with such 
weather as this: now is the time to seek a shady nook and 
luxuriate in the results of one’s care and attention during the 
last three months. The flower garden should indeed be 
donning a brilliant livery, for the plants, after an unusually 
cold and harsh season, are in a very fair way of covering the 
beds. None have done better during the past inclement 
weather than Mrs. Pollock, which proves to be one of the most 
useful bedders extant. Verbenas have hitherto not required 
much pegging down, so very indifferently have they grown 
this season. It will aid them much if the beds receive a good 
soaking of water ; the soil should be afterwards loosened with 
the hoe when sufficiently dry to work without sticking, and 
then pegging down should be done as required. 

The Gardener's Magazine recommends this as a good time 
fer transplanting hollies and other evergreen shrubs, though 
few people will have the heart to do it at this season. The only 
objection which exists to the carrying on of transplanting 
operations now is the derangement it will produce in the 
pleasure grounds, while they are at their best. Where a few 
choice specimens are to be shifted this objection should be 
waived, and the operation performed as speedily as possible. 
The holes for the reception of the plants should be got out at 
once, and the first day of dull or showery weather taken 
advantage of for taking them up and planting. The trees 
will not feel the shift so severely as they would do were they 
to be lifted during dry hot sunshine. Roses may now be 
atruck in quantity, as short-jointed half-ripe shoots will strike 
freely under the cover of a frame, especially if assisted with a 
gentle bottom heat. A depth of from six to nine inches of 
light rich soil should be provided for the reception of the 
cuttings. 

The intermediate stuck does very well in towns if wintered 
in a coll frame; these should be sown this week or 
next, in the following manner: Take out the mould about 
six inches deep ; put in an inch of ashes to keep the worms 
down, then fill in level with fresh mould from the country, 
giving it a good watering, and the next morning sow the seed, 
sifting a little fine mould over it ; pat it down softly, and cover 
with a glass till the plants appear, when attention must be 
paid to give plenty of air. The double white pyrethrum will 
likewise do well under the same treatment, if sown now. 
Pelargoniums that have done flowering in the windows should 
now have the old flowering wood cut down to the next new 
shoots that are making, and should be placed out so as to get 
all the air possible. The balsam makes a charming window 
plant, and those plants that are now coming into bloom are 
the best for this purpose, as they have not been sharply 
forced, and will last a long time if well supplied with water. 

Most greenhouse plants may now be turned out of doors 
without risk, and where the house is at all crowded this is a 
great advantage. Let those that remain have all the air 

ossible ; but it may be necessary to shade during the hottest 
part of the day. 


WueEN to Ger A Barcain?—Now, is our answer, the 
season being so far advanced that many of the leading West- 
end establishments are selling off the residue of their summer 
stock, preparatory to getting in the autumn supplies. Not 
only may spring and summer articles be purchased by the 
economical and vigilant at greatly reduced prices, but many 
things useful all the year round, such as silk dresses, velvet 
mantles, demi-toilettes, &c. Nor are these articles invariably 
old-fashioned or decreased in value to the buyer; but the 
tradesman likes always to clear out his stock on hand and 
refit his warehouse with fresh goods periodically—to effect 
which purpose he will part with many things at prime cost— 
nay, not unfrequently at much less than they cost him, find- 
ing such a process preferable to keeping articles too long on 
hand, and also thus creating a sort of half-yearly bonus for 
his customers, after the manner of fancy bazaar committees, 
who dispose of their unsold commodities by lottery on the 
last day, when their visitors may chance to get a guinea 
ornament for a sixpenee. Conspicucus amongst those who 
make such periodical sales bona fide, is the well-known house 
of Messrs. Jay, at the corner of Regent-street. Oa a recent 
visit there we found the assistants preparing for the coming 
crisis, brisk with the excitcment of the moment ; tables stood 
about the saloons, on which pieccs of silk were piled, each 
table bearing articles of one price only. Handsome foulard 
dresses, such as were sold a week ago at three guineas, going 
for one guinea; glittering and stout black silks for 48s.; 
figured silks at 42s., each dress consisting of fifteen yards. 
Delicate-coloured mauve and grey silks of a rich quality were 
marked so low as 27. 18s., and were undoubtedly the produce 
of the French looms. Velvet mantles, originally marked at 
14/., and now reduced to 7/., were side by side with many 
others rich in quality, lined throughout with silk, and hand- 
somely trimmed, destined to be delivered to the purchaser 
for 41, 10s. Parasols, real laces, pretty coguette jackets, and 
Marie Antoinette scarves were marked off at a few shillings 
each. Such homely things as mohairs and alpacas in long 
and short suits were represented, from the quietest morning 
wrappers to the most elaborately-trimmed glossy white 
alpacas. Muslins were to be seen in abundance. Ladies of 
limited means ought to avail themselves of such opportunities, 
If they would attend sales, and examine articles offered at 
reduced prices, at an early moment, remembering that ‘the 
early bird picks up the worm,” or in other words, that the 
best things go first, they might save many a pound, and wear} 
a really handsome dres3 or mantle in place of one of half its 
value. A good article is likea two-edged sword, it cuts both 
ways in economy—it not only looks handsome at first and 
well to the very last, but it wears more than double as long 
as anything of half the worth, and even the fragments of it 
are usually convertible to some useful purpose.—Apvyrt, 
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Part III.—BririsH Ferns (continued ). 


CCORDING to promise, we will this 
week endeavour to afford such practical 
directions as shall enable the least ex- 
perienced amongst our readers to make 
. a start as fern-collectors with every 
prospect of success. Ferns are so widely 
distributed, justly remarks Mr. Hib- 
berd in his newly-published ‘‘ Fern 
Garden,” that wherever a rural walk is 
possible, it is almost certain that some- 
where in the district ferns may be 
. found. The south-western coun- 
ties of England constitute the 
home paradise of the fern collec- 
tor; but as we must find our 
happiness where our lot is cast, it 
is better to make the most of the 
ferns within our reach than to 
repine if Cornwall and Devon 
happen to be terra incognita. In 
the neighbourhood of London are 
many localities rich in ferns, but 
as these are for the most part 
pretty well known, it will be more 
to the purpose to proceed at once 
to remark on collecting ferns for 
cultivation. Here is Mr. Hib- 
berd’s advice, after a quarter of a 
century’s practical experience with ferns: ‘‘It is only during 
the height of summer that the deciduous kinds can be reanily 
found by inexperienced collectors, and it is at that season that 
fern-hunting proves a particularly agreeable pastime. It 
would be better always if the ferns could be remoyed from 
their native sites when first about to commence their new 
growth in the spring, and this can be done sometimes by 
searching in woods and hedgerows for old fronds, and tracing 
them to their source. The roots should then be taken up 
without injury to the crowns, and be at once planted or 
potted as required, and assisted with shade and shelter until 
established in the places assigned them in the garden. Ex- 
perienced collectors may hunt for ferns during the winter to 
great advantage in districts where they are known to abound, 
as in the event of a mild season many of the deciduous kinds 
will be still green, and evergreen kinds, such as hartstongue 
and common polypody, may be better lifted in wintcr than at 
any other season. But asa rule, fern-hunting is a recreation 
for summer time, and any ferns may be taken up in the height 
of summer and be kept with the utmost certainty of cultiva- 
tion ; the worst that is likely to happen is the loss of all the 
fronds they carry at the time of taking up, but a new crop 
will soon succeed them if proper care be taken. Fern 
collectors should be provided with aids and_ imple- 
ments adapted to the county in which they are about 
to make explorations. Where only terrestrial and hedge- 
row kinds are expected to be found, a large basket, 
or, better, a pair of baskets of moderate size, such as can be 
carried one in each hand, will be necessary. They should 
have close-fitting lids, because if ferns are taken up on a hot 
day and exposed for some hours to the atmosphere, the crowns 
and roots will be so much exhausted that some may die, and 
all will be injured, whereas, by packing them close with a 
little moist moss amongst them, the roots and crowns will be 
kept tolerably fresh until they can be potted or planted out. 
A short-handled three-pronged fork and a trowel, with a 
strong clasp-knife, will be needful ; and, in some instances, it 
will be necessary to borrow a spade or digging fork near the 
spot where operations arc to take place, for fine old roots of 
royal osmund and other large growing ferns will defy the 
leverage of all small-hand tools. When ferns of large size are 
taken up in the height of summer, it is best to cut away all 
or nearly all their fronds at once, and use those fronds as pack- 
ing material.” 

On reaching home, the best treatment to subject 
them to is to put them all separately in the smallest 
pots their roots can be got into, with cocoa-nut fibre alone, 
or the fibre of good peat or leaf-mould, and shut them 
up in a frame, and keep only moderately moist until 
they start into growth. The following is, however, a 
simpler mode of procedure for the uninitiated : ‘‘ Find a very 
shady place in the garden, and there make a bed of leaf- 
mould or peat soil, or cocoa-nut fibre refuse, and plant the 
ferns in it as close as possible together. Then cover them with 
bell-glasses or common hand lights, and sprinkle them with 
water every evening, but take care not to make them very 
wet at the roots. They will soon begin to grow. In the 
spring following you may plant them in the fernery. 

Small ferns found growing on rocks and walls must always 
be carefully dealt with. ‘The little maiden-hair spleenwort 
will sometimes send its black wiry roots quite through the 
substance of a nine-inch or fourteen-inch wall, and to remove 
it with complete roots is then quite out of the question. By 
loosening a portion of its hold juss below the crown of the 
plant, roots may generally be obtained sufficient to cnable it to 
re-establish itself under cultivation. Ferns found growing on 
and amongst rocks should always, if possible, be obtained with 
portions of the reck to which they are attached. If this 
cannot be accomplished, carefully tear the plant from the rock 


in a way to injure the roots as little as possible ; good pieces | 


will soon emit roots and fronds, if properly treated, especially 
if kept moist by packing in moss or sphagnum from the first 
moment of obtaining the specimen.” 


Cultivation in Pots.—British ferns produce a highly pleasing | 


effect in pots, more especially if they are placed under glass ; 
as, for instance, in a grape-house, or any other house or pit 
where there is a little heat or shade. No family of plants are 
more peculiarly suited than ferns to persons of limited means, 
especially in relation to space, for a collection of British ferns 
in pots need not occupy much room ; some of them require to 
be grown under bell-glasses, such as T'richomanes radicans, 
iymenophyllum tunbridgense, and H. unilaterale ; these re- 
quire a warm shady place to grow them to perfection, for they 
are generally found in wet places, near waterfalls and on damp 
rocks. I always grow them, says Mr. Williams, under bell- 
glasses in a warm house, with the temperature ranging from 
40° to 45° in winter, but they may be grown in a cooler place, 
and will sueceed in a cool frame, provided frost is kept from 
them ; they wiil take no harm in a temperature about three or 
four degrees above the freezing point. I have grown them in 
two or threedifferent materials, but find the following to be the 
best, viz., silver sand and sphagnum moss, with some broken 
sandstone, Broken pots may be substituted when it is not 
easy to get sandstone, but the latter suits them best. These 
kinds should be grown in pans with goed drainage ; and nearly 
filled with broken pots or sandstone, to which is added a good 
layer of sphagnum, about one or two inches thick, and pressed 
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firmly on top of the drainage, in order to prevent the sand 
from sifting through ; about one inch and a half of silver sat 
should be placed on the moss, and afterwards the plant on the 
top of the sand, so that it is about three inches above the rm 
of the pan. When finished, a gentle watering should be give# 
with a rosed waterpot, and a bell-glass selected to fit the pau» 
and kept nearly close. The glasses should be kept perfectly 
clean inside and out; for if allowed to get dirty the fronds 
will become weak and dwindling. 

These plants should never be allowed to get dry, but should 
have abundance of water in the summer season, and this shoult 
be applied by means of a fine rosed waterpot, or syringe, ovet 
the fronds. ‘l'hey delight in this treatment, being mostly 
found growing in damp places where the spray of water falls 


— 
— 


| upon them, but they do not require so much in winter as 30 


summer. During the dull season just enough should be give 
to keep the roots and fronds damp. They should always be 
kept in the shade, and the sun never allowed to shine on them, 
for if that occurs they will not thrive. All the other species 
of British ferns can be grown in pots, bub require different 
treatment from that just mentioned ; these like plenty of al, 
but not much sun, with a good supply of moistnre, as many 0 
them are found in damp places. A cool damp pit is the best 
place to keep them ia during winter. It should have glass 0” 
the top, air given every day, and the lights covered up whe 
it is likely to be a frosty night, as the frost should never get to 
the tender species, but in the case of the more hardy kinds 2 
little frost will not hurt them, provided the pots are kept 
from it ; if the pots become frozen the roots will be injuyed : 
the pots are best plungea up to the rim, which will preserve 
the roots from frost. This is of great importance to all plants 
when grown in pots, whether they be hardy or not. Where 
ferns in their wild state are found growing in exposed situa- 
tiors, there is generally some protection to keep off sharp 


frosts from their roots—such as trees, brushwood, fatien 


leaves, and rough grass, and the old fronds of the ferns them- 
selves afford some protection. In pots, however, more pr0- 
tection is required ; and hence a cold damp pit is best suited 
for them in the winter season. Where there are not the 
means of growing them in a ylass house, or if they are noe 
wanted for exhibition carly, they should be kept in the pit til 
June, and then removed to some shady part of the yardet 
where they will start and make good plants, with proper at- 
tention as regards water and shade ; and always bear in mit! 
not to put them in exposed situations, where the wind cuts 
them to pieces—though they are hardy, they do not improve 
by being cut about with the storms and wind, if you want to 
keep their fronds perfect. 


FERNS FOR THE DINNER-TABLE.—Fig, 4. 
(To be continuel.) 


The Thames Tunnel, which was opened on August 2, 1843, 
was closed this week, having thus been a public footway for % 
period of twenty-six years, less thirteen days. 

THe NATURAL History or THE FLeEA.—The natural history 
of the flea is so little understood that we have much pleasure 
in calling attention to the following account taken from the 
American Hntomologist, more especially as it has an importan 
practical bearing on the prevention of this domestic pest : 
‘* Most of us are so well acquainted with the common flea i? 
its perfect state, that it is net worth while to dwell upo® 
its peculiarities. It is not, however, so generally know? 
that its larva, or grub, is a wriggling worm, totally 
unlike the mother insect, and that it feeds upon particles 
of clotted blood ceposited along with the egg upon th? 
floor of apartments by the mother flea, Hence fleas 


. . e . r 
,cannot multiply in the room where the floor is continually 


scoured and swept; and hence, also, we may deduee the 
practically important corollary, that the modern practice of 
laying down a permanent carpet in bedrooms, instead of th? 
old-fashioned bedside carpets, which used to be taken UP 
every few days and shaken in the open air, affords decide 
facilities for the propagation of the flea. Entomologists differ 
2s to whether the fleas ought to be placed in a small order PY 
themselves, or whether they should form a family of the twee 
winged flies. As they agree in almost every respect with th 
two-winged flies, except in having but the merest rudiments 
of wings, the latter seems the preferable course. After Pe 
these questions are questions rather of words than of thing 
and of taste rather than of science. It is commonly sUP* 
posed that the flea that infests the dog is the sa™° 
species as that which infests man; and_ that, conse” 
quently, dog-fleas can exist, flourish, and multiply, } 
bedchambers where there are no dogs. All entomologist 
however, are agreed that each species of flea is peculiar to, © 
distinct animal; and we have descriptions of some ten ae 
tinct fleas, inhabiting respectively man, the dog, the cat, ue 
squirrel, the hedgehog, the mole, the mouse, the bat, on 
Australian poreupine (fchidna), and the domestic fowl. ye 
have ourselves found a small species upon the young of 
common racoon, No doubt dog-fleas, if they shift Oe 
quarters from dog to man, may cause considerable irritall’ 

upon the human skin for a few days, or even weeks, pe we 
chicken lice, under similar circumstanecs, will sometimes Ai 
but that they can increase and multiply upon such unnabare 

food as human blood isan entomological impossibility. 
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k liz Qurxn went out at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon, last 
Week, with Princess Louise, and on the Wednesday morning 
With Prince Leopold, Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice. 
Madlle, Musurns and the Madlles. Ralouka and Cassandra 
Musurus arrived at the Castle on the Tuesday on a visit to 
he Queen, Sir T. M. and the Hon. Lady Biddulph had the 
Hee of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. The 

on. Mrs, R. Bruce left the Castle. 

The Queen drove out on the Wednesday afternoon, accom- 
¢ The Hon. Emily Cathcart 
Was in attendance. Their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
“rincess Christian, his Grace the Duke of Argyll, and the 
Right Hon, A. Layard, dined with the Queen in the evening. 
On the Thursday morning Her Majesty went out with 
tincess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice. 
Madile. Titiens, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. Santley had the 
Honour of singing before Her Majesty and the Royal Family 
ie ae afternoon. Mr. W. G. Cusins presided at the piano- 
orte, 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, Madlle. 
Musurus, and Madlle. Ralouka Musurus, drove also in the 
Grounds. Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice went out 

tiving, 

On the Friday morning Her Majesty, with Princess Louise, 

rince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, went out. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited the Queen and remained to 
luncheon. Their Royal Highnesses left the Castle in the after- 
noon for Marlborough House. In attendance were the 

‘ountess of Morton and Major Grey. 

Madlle. Musurus and Madlles. Ralouka and Cassandra 
Musurus left the Castle in the morning for London. 

In the afternoon, the Queen, aecompanied by Princess 

eatrice, drove in the grounds. Her Royal Highness Princess 
ouise and his Serene Highness the Prince of Teck went out 
viding ; the Hon. Emily Cathcart and Colonel the Hon. D. de 

Xos were in attendance. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Aylesbury and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne arrived at the Castle and had the 

onour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

| Her Majesty, with Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and 

rincess Beatrice, went out on Saturday morning ; and Her 
Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise, drove out in the 
afternoon. Prince Leopold also went out, attended by the 

ev. R. Duckworth. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, 
attended by Colonel Elphinstone, arrived at the Castle. M., 
Madame, and Miss Van de Weyer and Miss Alice Van de 
eyer also arrived. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone had an audience of the 
Queen in the afternoon. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
-rincess Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended 

ivine service in the private chapel. The Rev. Naunton 
Shuldham, vicar of Scawby, preached the sermon. 

In the afternoon the Queen, with Princess Louise and Prince 
Arthur, drove out ; and Her Majesty, with Princess Louise, 

vince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, wen} out on Monday 
Morning, 

Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel Elphinstone, left the 
Castle for Greenwich-park. M., Madame, and Miss Van 
de Weyer and Miss Alice Van de Weyer also left the Castle. 

On Monday afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, drove in the grounds, attended by the Countess of 
Gainsborough, 

The Dean of Windsor and the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Tuesday morning Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess 
ouise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left the castle 
at five minutes before nine o’clock for Osborne. In attend- 
ance were the Duchess of Roxburghe, the Hon. Lucy Kerr, 
Colonel H. L. Gardiner, R.H.A., Colonel the Hon, D. C. F. 
de Ros, and Mr. Duckworth. Their Royal Highnesses Prince 
and Princess Christian, Prince Christian Victor, and Prince 
Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, drove from Frogmore to the 
Great Western Railway-station in Windsor, and travelled 
With Her Majesty to Osborne. 

The Hon. Eva Macdonald left the castle for Osborne. The 

uchess of Roxburghe succeeded the Countess of Gains- 
borough as Lady in Waiting to Her Majesty. 


> 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, and attended by the Countess of Morton 
and Lieutenant-Colone: Teesdale, were present on Wednesday 
Morning, last week, at the marriage of the Marquis of Huntly 
With Miss Brooks at Westminster Abbey. His Royal High- 
Ness the Prince of Wales was afterwards present at the 
wedding breakfast given by Mr. Brooks at his residence in 
Grosyenor-square. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by Prince Louis of Battenberg, and attended by 

he Countess of Morton and Major Grey, were present in the 
afternoon at a party given by Lady Holland at Holland House. 
n the evening their Royal Highnesses went to the ball given 
y the Duke and Duchess of Wellington at Apsley House. 

Major Grey succeeded Captain Ellis as Equerry in Waiting 
to the Prince of Wales. 

On the Thursday tieir Royal Highnesses Prince and 

rincess Christian visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House, and remained to luncheon. The Princess 
of Wales drove out in the afternoon. In the evening the 

tince and Princess of Wales dined with Maria Marchioness 
of Aylesbury at her residence in Hertford-street, Mayfair. 
*tince Louis of Battenberg left Marlborough House in the 
afternoon for Portsmouth. 
of he Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess 
ul Morton and Major Grey, visited the Queen at Windsor 
snes on Friday morning, and remained to luncheon. In the 
‘tternoon their Royal Highnesses visited the Grand Duchess 
“larie of Russia at Claridge’s Hotel. The Prince and 
= oe of Wales, accompanied by the Grand Duchess Marie 
de Xassia, and attended by the Countess of Morton and Major 
eae? went to the Reyal Italian Opera, Covent-garden, in the 

ening, 

oa Saturday the Prince of Wales accompanied by his Royal 
5 ae ness Prince Arthur, and with Major Grey and Lieutenant 
s ard in attendance, went to Wimbledon, and was present 

¢ Review. The Princess of Wales drove out. 
Oat Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
ess of Morton and Major Grey in waiting, attended 


Divine service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The service 
was performed by the Rev. 'T. Helmore, the Rev. F. K. Har- 
ford, and the Rev. Canon Melvill. Anthem, ‘ Blessed be the 
God” (Wesley). Solos by Master Coward and Mr. Winn. 
Mr. Cooper presided at the organ, The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Canon Melvill, from the 9th chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, v. 1, 2, and 3. 


Tus Granp Ducness MArte or RusstA.—Her_ Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, the Count 
Strogonoff, and the Countess Helen Strogonoff, arrived last week 
at Claridge’s Hotel, from St. Petersburg. On Saturday his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, through Lord Frederick 
Paulet, paid visits to her Imperial Highness at Claridge’s 
Hotel, Among other visitors who paid their respects 


to her Imperial Highness at Claridge’s have been his |. 


Excellency the Turkish Ambassador, his Excellency the 
Prussian Ambassador and Countess Bernstorff, his Excellency 
Baron Gevers (the Netherlands Minister), the Duke de 
Praslin, the Duchess de St. Arpino, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Bath, the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Clan- 
william, Viscount Sydney, Viscount and Viscountess de Vesci 
and Hon. Misses Vesey, Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. W. 
Story (of Rome). &c. Her Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia, accompanied by her suite, attended 
Divine service on Sunday morning at the Russian chapel in 
Welbeck-street. The Rev. Mr. Popoff officiated at the 
service. Her Imperial Highness afterwards visited the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House, and subse- 
quently called upon Earl Granville in Bruton-street. Her 
Imperial Highness and attendants afterwards took a drive in 
the parks. ‘The Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, accompanied 
by Count Strogonoff and the Countess Helen Strogonoff, Left 
Claridge’s Hotel on Wednesday for Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale 
have left their residence at Orleans House, Twickenham, on a 
Continental tour. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge will leave 
town next week to pass a few months at her chateau at 
Rumpenheim. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Earl and Countess of Aylesford have left their residence 
in Grosvenor-street for Paris, to pass a few weeks. 

The Countess of Ashburnham and family have left town 
for Ashburnham Place, Battle, Sussex, for the season. 

The Belgian Minister, Baron de Beaulieu, has left London 
for the Continent. During his Excellency’s .absence the 
Councillor of the Legation, M. Bartholeyns de Fosselaert, 
will act as chargé d’affaires for Belgium. 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough and family left 
their residence in St. James’s-square on Saturday, for Blen- 
heim Palace, near Woodstock, Oxon, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon had a dinner party on 
Saturday evening at their residence in Grosvenor-street. The 
Countess afterwards received a small and early party. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Mrs. Ellicott entertained the 
following company at dinner on Saturday last at their 
residence in [aton-place: Viscount and Viscountess Gough, 
Lord Colonsay, Admiral Sir Sydney and Lady Dacres, 
Admiral King, Admiral and Lady Henrietta D’Eyncourt, Sir 
Benjamin and Lady Phillips, Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., 
M.P., Hon Mrs. Yelverton, Mr. and Mrs. Gambier Parry, &c. 

His Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and the Countess 
Bernstorff entertained at dinner on Saturday at the Prussian 
Embassy, on Carlton-house-terrace, the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar, his Serene Highness Prince William of 
Hesse, his Excellency the Netherlands Minister, his Excel- 
lency the Bavarian Minister, Count Wedel, Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, M. de Twardowski, &c. After dinner the Countess 
had a small reception. 

Viscount and Viscountess Stratford de Redcliffe were 
honoured by the company of her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Cambridge at dinner on Thursday evening, last week, at 
their residence in Grosvenor-square. A select and distin- 
guished company met her Royal Highness at dinner. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon entertained a select 
party at dinner on Saturday evening at their residence in 
Grosvenor-crescent. = 

The Earl and Countess of Macclesfield and family left their 
residence in Eaton-square on Saturday for Sherborne Castile, 
Oxon, for the season. 

On Wednesday afternoon, last week, Lady Holland’s third 
garden party at Holland House was favoured by beautiful 
weather, and the picturesque grounds attached to the old 
mansion appeared in the highest perfection. A very numerous 
party responded toher ladyship’s invitations, and by six o’clock 
the gardens were thronged with a distinguished company. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, ac- 
companied by his Serene Highness Prince Louis of Battenburg, 
and attended by the Uountess of Morton, Colonel Teesdale, 
and Mr. Holzmann, arrived at a quarter-past five o’clock, 
and were welcomed at the principal entrance by Lady 
Holland. Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide 
and the Prince of Teck were the next to arrive. The Count 
and Countess de Paris arrived early, and remained till after 
six o’clock. Their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar and Prince William of Hesse were 
also among her Ladyship’s visitors. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge, attended by Lady Geraldine Somerset 
and Lord Frederick Paulet, honoured her Ladyship by her 
company. 

The death is recorded of Lord Kenyon at Eastbourne, 
where, we are told, he went to endeavour to recruit his 
health. ‘The late Right Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, Baron Kenyon, 
Baron of Gredington, county Flint, in the peerage of Great 
Britain, and a baronet (created 1784), was the eldest son of 
George, second lord, by his wife, Margaret Emma, only 
dauchter of the late Sir Thomas Hanmer, jart., and was born 
April 1, 1805. He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1826, and M.A. in 1829. The 


late lord marricd, June 29, 1833, the Hon. Georgiana de 


Grey, fourth daughter of Thomas, fourth Lord Walsingham, 
by which lady, who survives him, he leaves issue a numerous 
family. The deceased nobleman is steceeded in the honours 
and estates by his grandson, only child of the Hon. Lloyd 
(who died in 1865) and the daughter of Mr. John Ralph 
Ormsby Gore, M.P., born in 1864. aE 

The Duke and Duchess of Richmond will entertain a distin- 
guished company at Goodwood during the ensuing week, for 
the aunual race meeting. The ‘‘house” party will meet on 
Tuesday, and sepurate on the following Saturday. 

The Earl and Countess of Home and Ladies Home have left 
Grosvenor-square for The Hirsil, near Caldstream, Berwick- 
shire, for the season. 

The Bishop of Kingston and Mrs, Courtenay have arrived 
at the United Hotel, Charles-street, St. James's. 


| Liddell. 


The Count d’Oultremont, newly appointed Secretary to the 
Belgian Legation at the Court of St. James, has arrived in 
London. 

The Right Hon. Henry T. L. {Corry, M.P., is staying at 
Carlsbad, and has already derived considerable benetit in 
health. The right hon. gentleman purposes to prolong his 
stay in Germany to thoroughly recruit his health. 

A telegram has been received in town from Cairo, announc- 
ing the death, on the 14th instant, at ten minutes before 
seven o’clock in the morning, of Lady Duff-Gordon, wife of 
Sir Alexander Cornewall Duff-Gordon, Bart. Her ladyship 
has been long an invalid, and obliged to reside in Egypt, the 
air of which was considered most favourable to the state of 
her health. It will be recollected that during the late excur- 
sion of the Prince and Princess of Wales up the Nile their 
royal highnesses paid a kind visit to Lady Dutf-Gordon at her 
kiosk near the First Cataract. 

Sir George and Lady Julia Wombwell have left town for 
Yorkshire, for the season. 

FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS.—To-day (Saturday), Mrs 
Schuster’s afternoon reception at Roehampton ; Hurlingham, 
the band of the Fusilier Guards will play from four to half- 
past six o’clock (weather permitting) ; at the Gun Club, 
Shepherd’s-bush, the Goodwood Handicap, 5/. each, 1 sov. 
forfeit ; post entries 6 sovs., no forfeit. A large entry is 
anticipated, as it is the last handicap of the season ; great 
combined féte (concluding with magnificent display of fire- 
works) in aid of the funds of the Royal Dramatic College, 
honoured by the patronage and presence of their Royal 
Highnessss the Prince and Princess of Wales, at the Crystal 
Palace. 


FOREIGN COURTS. : 

The Queen of the Belgians and the Princess Charlotte are at 
Spa. 

FT he Grand Duchess Maria of Russia, whois a great favourite 
at the Paris Court, dined at St. Cloud early last week. Her 
royal highness arrived from Vichy, where the Emperor gave 
her his villa for the time she remained there. 

The Queen of Portugal is at Baden (near Vienna). Her 
Majesty has entered her name in the strangers’ book as the 
Duchess de Guatéres. Her health is in a most unsatisfactory 
state as regards the mind. 

‘he Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia have arrived with 
their family at Norderney. His royal highness made an ex- 
cursion from Norderney to Bremen, where he visited the 
Exchange and other public buildings ; and in the evening a 
serenade was performed under the windows of his hotel. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Mr. Frederick E. Villiers, second son of the 
late Right Rev. Henry Montagu, Bishop of Durham, and 
nephew of the Earl of Clarendon, and Miss Jane Isabella 
Baird, daughter of the late Mr. Baird of Closeburn, N.B., and 
sister of Viscountess Cole, took place on Tuesday at St. Peter’s 
Church, Eaton-square, in the presence of a select number of 
the friends of both families. The religious rite was performed 
by the Rev. H. Montagu Villiers, rector of Adisham, Kent 
(brother of the bridegroom), assisted by the Rev. Edward 
Cheese, rector of Haughton-le-Skerne (brother-in-law of the 
bridegroom). ‘Lord Hyde, M.P., officiated as ** best man ” to 
the bridegroom. After the ceremony the wedding party ad- 
journed to the residence of Mr. and Mrs, Baird of Stichill, in 
Grosvenor-gardens, where a sumptuous breakfast was pro- 
vided for upwards of sixty friends. ‘the bride wore a dress of 
white corded silk, with flounces of Brussels point lace and 
trimmings of bands of marabout feathers ; from the wreath of 
orange blossoms and lilies of the valley was suspended a 
magnificent Brussels point lace veil. The youthful bride was 
followed to the altar by her bridesmaids, whose elegant and 
novel toilettes were particularly becoming, the dresses being 
white, with tuniques trimmed with greon shaded grass feather 
fringe. 

The marriage of Mr. Perey Anderson with Miss Cuthbert 
was solemnised on Thursday last week at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, by the Rey. Lord Alwyne Compton, brother-in-law of 
of the bridegroom, assisted by the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
The bride was attended by the following young 
ladies as bridesmaids: Miss Treherne, Miss Gorges, Miss 
Cuthbert, Miss Edith Anderson, Miss Rosa Duncombe Shafto, 
Miss Arbuthnot, Miss Mable Arbuthnot, Miss Streatfeild, 
Miss Cust, and Miss Travenen. A numerous party of 
friends and relatives attended at the ceremony, and at the 
breakfast subsequently given by Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert at 
the Buckingham Palace Hotel. 

On the Wednesday the marriage of Mr. Johnstone Douglas, 
of Lockerbie, and Miss J. Stewart, daughter of the late Mr. 
Stewart, of Physgill and Glasserton, was solemnised at St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, in presence of a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends. The officiating clergyman was the Ven. 
Archdeacon Sinclair, assisted by the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Liddell, M.A., incumbent of St. Paul’s, and the Rev. J. S. 
Stewart, brother of the bride. The bride wore a dress of 
white satin, richly trimmed with Brussels lace, and was 
attended to the altar by eight bridesmaids. After the cere- 
mony, about sixty of the wedding party met at Mrs. Stewart’s 
residence in Cadogan-place, where they were entertained at 
breakfast. In the afternoon the bride and bridegroom took 
their departure for Buccleuch House, Richmond, which had 
been kindly placed at their disposal by the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch. 

The marriage of the Marquis of Huntley with Amy, elder 
daughter of Mr. William Cunliffe Brooks, of Barlow-hall, 
Lancashire, and 5, Grosvenor-square, London, was celebrated 
at Westminster-abbey the same day (Wednesday). The 
friends of the bridegroom arrived soon after cleven o'clock. 
The bridegroom was accompanied by the Earl of Gosford, who 
acted as best man. ‘The bridesmaids—Miss Edith Brooks 
Lady Grace Gordon, the Ladies Margaret, Elena, and Ethel 
Gordon, Miss Close, Miss Gaskell, Miss Broadhurst, and the 
Hon. Miss Heathcote, were stationed 2% half-past eleven 
o’clock at the great west door to receive the bride. They were 
attired with great simplicity in robes of white poult de soie, 
trimmed gautires of tarletan, with trains and panniers, a 
wreath of ivy falling over one shoulder and holding up the 
train ; bonnets of tulle, with ivy leaves. They each wore ex- 
quisite lockets, gold with corenet and monogram of jewels, the 
gifts of the gallant bridegroom. The favours were most 
picturesquely arranged in fine white and silver corbeilles, 
and were distributed by the five youngest bridesmaids. 
The bride wore a dress with corsage and tunique 
Louis XV. of the richest white satin duchesse, trimmed 
with superb Brussels point lace, forming train, sur- 
mounted by wreaths of orange blossom. The couronne was 
of orange blossoms, over which fell a veil of the same choice 
lace, She also wore a magnificent necklace of a single row of 
diamonds, with, earrings to correspond, the gift of her father, 
and as brooch a remarkable diamond jewel of great intrinsic 
and historic value. The bride was conducted to the choir by 
her father, and was there received by the noble bridegroom. 
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The ceremony was performed by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, assistel by the very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster, and the Rev. James Slade, rector of Little 
Lever, Bolton-le-Moors. Mr. William Cunliffe Brooks after- 
wards gave a breakfast at his residence, 5, Grosvenor-square, 
and a ball in the evening. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
aud Princess of Wales, the Princess Mary Adelaide, and his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Teck honoured the bridal party 
by their presence. The newly-wedded pair left Grosvenor- 
square about two o’clock to pass the honeymoon at one of the 
family seats, Orton Longueville, in Huntingdonshire. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. Henry le 
Marchant, eldest son of Sir Denis le Marchant, and the Hon. 
Miss Strutt, daughter of Lord Belper. 

A marriage has been arranged between Mr. Lionel Tolle- 
mache, second son of Mr. John Tollemache, M.P., and the 
Hon. Beatrix Egerton, youngest daughter of Lord and Lady 
Egerton of Tatton. ; 

A marriage is arranged between Major Scott, son of Sir 
William Scott, M.P., of Ancrum, and Miss Laura Webb. 

A marriage has been arranged to take place between the 
Rev. Henry Harvey, vicar of Tring, and Miss Blanche Ellice, 
daughter of the late General Ellice. 

A marriage is arranged between Viscount Newport, eldest 
son of the Earl of Bradford, and Lady Ida Lumley, second 
daughter of the Earl of Scarborough. 

A marriage has been arranged between Mr. George Duff 
Assheton Smith, of Vagnol-park, North Wales, nephew of 
the late Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith, and Miss Constance 
Phillipson, of Bromshaw House, Hants, and granddaughter of 
Sir John Lethbridge, Bart. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Major-General Sir Henry Willoughby Rooke, 
C.B., K.C.H,, formerly of Martinsherne, near Staines, and 
late of Pilton House, Monmouthshire, was proved in the 
London Court on the 24th ult., under 1,500/. personalty, the 
executors appointed being his second surviving son, the Rev. 
Willoughby John Edward Rooke, M.A., chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and the testator’s grandson, 
Captain Willoughby Sandilands Rooke, Scots Fusilier Guards. 

The will of the Ven. James Croft, M.A., canon and 
archdeacon of Canterbury, rector of Cliffe-at-Hoo and 
Saltwood-cum-Hythe, Kent, late of the precints of the 
Cathedral and Metropolitan Church of Christ, Canterbury, 
was proved in the registry at Canterbury under 10,0001. 
personalty, the executors and trustees being his son, the Rev. 
Percy James Croft, B.A. and Mr. George Furley, of Canter- 
bury, banker. This learned dignitary married a daughter 
of the late Archbishop Sutton, and lived to the patriarchal 
age of eighty-five. Besides holding the archdeaconry of Can- 
terbury since 1825, valued at 1,000/, per annum, he held two 
of the best livings in the gift of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—namely, Saltwood, since 1812, valued at 714/.; and 
Cliffe-at-Hoo, since 1818, valued at 1,297/. per annum ; and 
his stall in Canterbury Cathedral was annexed to his arch- 
deaconry. His will bears date October 10, 1866. The be- 
quests are entirely confined to the members of his family, 
with the exception of a gift of 1/. to each of the bearers of his 
remains to the tomb. 


ALMOST OVER. 


1T is almost over now. 
My life-work is nearly done ; 
A few more stitches yet I trow: 
Long it seems since I begun. 
And the thread of many years 
Has been sometimes soiled by tears, 
Knotted, too, by cares and fears ! 


Oh it is not that I shirk 
Toiling on from day to day ; 
I have learned to take the work 
As a comfort on my way. 
Yet I rest it on my knee, 
Just a little while—to see 
Evening creep on lovingly. 


Silence-~and a purple sky, 
Overarching vale and hill ; 
And silver stars, that seem to lie 
In the gold air, mute and still ; 
While the rich and radiant West 
As for festival is drest— 
Amber studs upon her breast. 


Now a mist most softly red, 
Putting out the purple light, 
Tinting all my twirling thread, 
Creepeth up into the night. 
I can longer work, you see, 
With the beam thus sent to me, 
Ere the dark fall heavily. 


Look, my children ! everywhere 
O’er my work and heart is spread 
This bright gleaming from the air, 
Blotting out my trembling dread. 
From the light such joy I take, 
That ye must not murmer make, 
If, thus sitting, life’s thread break. 


Only put my chair aside. 
And, in gentlest accents, say : 
‘* Mother worked here till she died, 
With God’s love-light on her way.” 
By this token, dears, I know 
Of the heaven-light in a flow— 
It is almost over now ! 


Science AnD Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
eooutone ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
See work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
era an eer published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
The Look one sue Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 

met ote 1° 18 profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion o 7 yereus kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
pe ales) esate Aer elds an preemies to the Prince 
0 : shed a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with) the most beautiful kates of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &¢., &c., saitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents, ‘Thosn pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


Interesting Stems. 


On Friday last week, at the desire of Her Majesty, the 
patron of the institution, Prince Arthur paid a visit to Hamp- 
stead, to inaugurate the new buildings of the School and Home 
for the orphan daughters of our sailors. The prince arrived 
at the building at three o’clock, attended by Colonel Elphin- 
stone, and was received by the Bishop of the diocese, Captain 
Maude, and other members of the committee, the Honorary 
Chaplain, the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, the vicar of Hampstead, 
the Rev. Charlton Lane, &c. 

A melancholy affair has occurred at Brighton. Shortly after 
four o'clock on a recent morning a waterman named Marsh was 
strolling on the beach to the western part of the town, when 
his attention was attracted to a dark object lying just on the 
water’s edge. He found it to be the body of a young woman, 
and attached to it was the body of ar infant. A cord had 
been tied round the infant’s neck, and, passing under the 
Wwoman’s clothes, was fastened round her waist. Both bodies 
were quite dead, having apparently been in the water about 
two hours. The woman was respectably dressed, but, not 
being known, inquiries were immediately set on foot to 
ascertain who she was. In the course of the morning it was 
found that the woman was Mary Payne, the wife of a man 
who has lately gained a livelihood as an occasional waiter, but 
who has held several situations in other capacities. They 
had resided at Farm-road, Hove, Brighton. It is stated that 
the husband is a person of intemperate habits, and that lately 
the wife and family have suffered great distress. 

There are women who are weak-minded enough to take any 
measures which offer a possibility of rendering them beauti- 
ful. A young lady, evidently both foolish and ignorant, re- 
cently died in San ‘Francisco from taking a dose of arsenic to 
beautify her complexion. She was a native of Maine, only 
eighteen years old, and had been to California but a few 
weeks. She was very pretty, but her complexion was ruddy, 
and to make it more delicate she resolved to take arsenic. 
She seems to have been very ignorant in regard to the article, 
tor, on becoming suddenly ill, it was ascertained that she had 
swallowed nearly a teaspoonful. She was terribly shocked 
when she learned that she must die; but no human aid could 
save her. 

Another horrible story comes from New Orleans of a young 
lady of that city being buried alive. Her interment seems to 
have taken place in a very brief time after her supposed 
death—not more than seventeen hours. An hour after her 
burial a son of the sexton heard moanings coming from her 
tomb ; but he was so overcome with fear that he fled from 
the place, and did not make known the fact till the next 
morning. The tomb and coffin were then opened, and the 
condition of the body indicated that she suffered fearfully 
after burial before life was extinct. 

It has been decided that a missionary bishopric shall be esta- 
blished for Zulu Land, rendered famous on account of the 
alleged conversion of Bishop Colenso by one of itsnatives. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel will assist the scheme, 
and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have 
agreed that a grant be made, to be paid to trustees when the 
whole of the capital projected—5,000/. —has been raised. The 
bishopric will owe its foundation to the exertions of Miss 
Mackenzie, a sister of the late African Missionary, Bishop 
Mackenzie. The new bishop will be placed under the metro- 
political superintendence of the Bishop of Capetown, and will 
be one of his suffragans. 

An interesting assembly has just taken place at Vienna. 
The association for the improvement of the position of women 
recently opened a class of telegraphy, and nineteen of the 
pupils were now to undergo an examination. The director of 
a telegraphic company was present, and after the young women 
had given proofs of their theoretical and practical knowledge 
of the working of the aparatus, the mode of keeping accounts, 
&c., he rose and announced that all the candidates might at 
once euter his service. 

At the Highgate Police-court, Catherine M‘Donald, aged 
forty-four, a hawker, has been charged with procuring Frances 
Marian Oustrigne, aged twelve, to beg. It appeared from the 
evidence of the little girl that on Saturday she was beaten by 
her parents in Kentish-town, and as she was very frightened 
she stayed out all night and slept on the door-step. About 
six o’clock on Sunday morning she asked the prisoner, who 
was passing with a little child, what was the time. The 
prisoner asked her where she was going, and took her along 
the Kentish-town-road, to Highgate, and told her to beg of 
several persons, which she did. A Highgate tradesman 
watched them, and saw the prisoner go into a public-house, 
and leave the little girl outside. He then questioned her, and, 
after hearing her story, gave the prisoner into custody. She 
was remanded. 

Here is a little bit of romance: A fire lately broke out at 
Potsdam in an old wooden building, the property of a poor 
day labourer. The grandmother, though an infirm old 
woman, rushed into the shed in the hope of saving some of 
the goods, and had really succeeded in dragging out part of a 
bed, when a piece of burning wood fell on her clothes and set 
them on fire. Though assistance was immediately rendered, 
her back was severely burned. Just at this moment their 
Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess arrived at 
the scene of the misfortune. The old woman was carried to 
a place of safety, where the princess, who had accompanied 
her, dressed her wounds with her own hands, and attended 
her with the greatest care and gentleness till a medical man 
arrived. By her command the children were then taken to 
the palace, and washed and furnished with new clothes. The 
fire burned out without causing any further damage. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy on Tuesday there was a first 
sitting in the matter of a bankrupt who had been imprisoned 
at the syit of his wife. The bankrupt, Henry Prosser, on 
examination before the registrar, stated that he was a wine 
merchant at Millbrook, near Southampton. He was detained 
in prison by his wife, Miriam Prosser, for 127/. 12s. 5d., being 
costs of a divorce suit. in which she had obtained a decree 
nisi. His total liabilities were about 500/., and he had no 
property of any kind. The bankrupt’s release was granted, 
and the first sitting was now held. The proceedings at this 
stage were of a formal character. 3 ; 

The Daily News remarks that a ukase has been issued in 
Russia decreeing that parents who are convicted of compelling 
their children to marry shall be sentenced to prison. Though 
no one considers Russia a liberal country, it has shown a 
decided inclination to liberalism in its social legislation. But 
mere, this new Act has a slightly political tendency. In 
Russia the chasms which separate the different classes in the 
social scale are of a width which it is difficult to bridge. 
Doubtless it is in cases where there was danger of an alliance 
between the high and low that parental authority has most 
frequently interposed, and, to settle the matter, enforced a 
more advantageous union. Inteference in this way, however, 
is now declared illegal. 

Fire-flies are reported in Surrey. At Caterham, a corre- 


spondent says, they were sonumerous a day or two since that 
people called them nuisances. 

Dr. Lankester has held an inquest at Highgate New-tow), 
on the body of a child named Emary, which, it was supposed, 
had died from the results of vaccination. Erysipelas was the 
immediate cause of death, but that erysipelas was produced 
by the vaccination was clearly stated by medical witnesses, 
and the jury found accordingly. Dr. George Allen, of 11, 
Soho-square, who vaccinated the child, said he had been 4 
vaccinator since he was fifteen years old, and had performed 
as many as 100 operations in a day, and he had never seen 4 
fatal case before. He believed the erysipelas was produce 
after vaccination through some disease of the child. 

There seems to be now no doubt respecting the murder of 
Mr. and Mrs. Powell in Abyssinia. Mr. Walter Powell, M.P.; 
has just returned from Alexandria with intelligence, which is 
believed to be substantially authentic, that Mr. Powell and 
his party were attacked and massacred by the Tekah tribe, 
and not by the Bezan tribe, as at first reported. The Bezans 
afterwards came upon the murderers, compelled them not 
only to relinquish the booty, but 10 deliver up the bodies, 
and conveyed the bodies to the Swedish missionaries, by 
whom they were buried. No doubt is entertained of the cor- 
rectness of this statement, and it is hoped that Mr. Henry 
Powell and Mr. Jenkins, who have been provided with 2 
military escort by the Viceroy of Egypt, will succeed in bring- 
ing home the remains of their unfortunate relatives. 

A girl of fifteen, named Cuxton, jumped out of a train at 
New Brompton, near Chatham, the other night, on finding 
that it did not stop at the station where she wanted to alight, 
and was killed. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. Amhurst, officiated at a 
marriage in London on Wednesday, last week. After the 
ceremony was performed the Bishop gave his servant a bag, 
containing some valuable property, to place in his carriage, 
but when his grace came out of the church the bag was miss- 
ing. He had been disendowed, notwithstanding that the 
police, some 500 persons, and the footmen and coachmen be- 
longing to about thirty carriages were present. 

One of the sons of the great German brewer, Dreher, has 
arrived in Paris and taken sumptuous apartments in the 
Grand Hotel. He is said to possess a fortune of nearly two 
millions sterling. The Gaulois informs us that he will go to 
London in a few weeks, to ‘‘ marry one of the daughters of an 
English brewer worth twenty millions sterling.” 

The Cambridge examination of women above the age of 
eighteen took place a few days ago. At Leeds fifteen candi- 
dates presented themselves, and are said to have thoroughly 
enjoyed the work. Whether the examiners are satisfied will 
not be known for about a month. 

The present staff of female nurses at N etley Hospital will 
leave that establishment in October, and their places are to be 
filled by trained sisters from St. Thomas’s Hospital. This is 
in accordance with an arrangement made by Sir John Paking- 
ton with the Nightingale Committee last year. 

The Newcastle Journal states that a young woman has died 
in that town from a disease communicated by the chignon she 
wore, which is supposed to have contained some of the hair 
known to be supplied to chignon makers from the cemeteries 
and hospitals of the East. 

At the Leicestershire Assizes, a few days since, a farm ser- 
vant named Shields was under trial for perjury, arising out 
of an affiliation case, the prisoner denying the authorship of 
several letters written by him to the complainant, Mary 
Burt. The case had not proceeded far when the prisoner said 
he was anxious to marry the prosecutrix, and she ob- 
served that she would have married him had he be- 
haved properly to her. The Chief Justice (to the prisoner) : 
‘‘Are you ready to marry her?’ Prisoner: ‘* Yes, my 
lord ; T'll marry her the first opportunity.” The Chief 
Justice: ‘* But what does Mary say to that?” 
Mary : ‘‘I am quite willing.” The Chief Justice said there 
must be a conviction, and perhaps the best plan would be to 
respite the sentence till next assizes, and if in the meantime 
they settled the matter by marriagé that would be the best 
way to settle it. The jury found a verdict of Guilty, and the 
Chief Justice said, ‘‘ Prisoner, you must be bound over to 
come up for judgment at the next assizes, but I hope you will 
not be called upon.” Prisoner: ‘‘Oh, I'll marry Mary before 
then, my lord.” 


CurDLED M1LK.—To prevent milk from curdling, to retard 
its acid change, it suffices, says the British Medical Journal, to 
saturate the acetic and lactic acids which may be developed 
in it by the addition of a little bicarbonate of soda. About 
fifteen grains of this alkaline salt to each pint of milk is 
sufficient and is harmless. Milk will, as every housewife 
knows, sometimes clot after it has been boiled for a meal. The 
‘turned ” milk may be restored to its normal state by adding 
some bicarbonate of soda, in the proportion above mentioned, 
and again boiling it. 

A Lone Encacement.—Last month, says an American 
paper, at Greenville, South Carolina, Miss M. Griffith, of 
that city, was married to Mr. Jobn Grant, of Ireland. The 
history of their love is a remarkable one. ‘Thirty-three years 
have fled since the parties became engaged, nor have they 
seen each other in that time, and during a long portion of it 
were ignorant of each other’s whereabouts. They were both 
attached when mere children in their native Ireland ; but 
when the engagement became known the families of both were 
opposed to it from opposite religious views, and that of Miss 
Griffith contrived to send her, against her will, to the United 
States. Mr. Grant, all disconsolate, enlisted in the British 
army, not being aware at first whither the lady had 
gone. IHis career as a_ soldier continued twenty-six 
years; in the meantime he fought through the ter- 
rible Sepoy rebellion in India. He returned to Eng- 
land some three or four years ago, and having in the mean- 
time had some correspondence with the lady by letter— 
for his devotion never faltered—sailed for America. She was 
on her voyage at the same time to old Ireland, and the ships 
passed each other. He found his way to the great West ; and, 
having been prostrated by cholera, and losing the means 
brought with him, he went to Montana to recruit. A few 
days ago he arrived by the cars in Greenville, suddenly and 
unheralded, and forthwith sought the house of Miss Griffith, 
who knew him instantly on sight, but he did not recognise 
her in the same manner, for she had changed from the fragile 
girl to the mature woman. Of course she was agitated an 
overjoyed as he was, and there being no longer any impe 
diment, an immediate marriage was determined on. 


‘* Two years ago I had a fall which so wrenched my thigh that 
I could not be moved without great pain. My doctor could give 
me no relief, nor even encouragement that I should ever be able 
to walk again, After laying in much pain three weeks I was 
persuaded to try your Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killers 
and I could in a few weeks walk without aid.—Mary RAPSEY, 
Hackney, Nov. 10. 1868.” To Perry Davis & Son, London, Wit: 
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GETTING UP LACE. 


font following practical directions, from ‘‘ Common Sense 
i ousemaids,”’ may prove useful to many readers :— 
pilin or lace should never be rubbed in washing. Take 
8 rans Soap in proportion to the muslins you have to wash, 
Wh it down, and boil it with soft water till it dissolves. 
+ 10 cold it should be as thick as jelly ; mix a part of this 
.. with soft tepid water, so as to be strong of the soap ; let 
mova wslins lie in this for a night, then add boiling water ; 
them poem up and down in the water, repeatedly squeezing 
them hrough the hands, so as to wash them, but do not rub 
mak aving steeped them well in soap and water before, 
Dilles rubbing quite unnecessary ; tie them loosely up in a 
80a W case, and with soft water, and the rest of the boiled 
a boil them for a couple of hours ; if in the country, they 
ae be laid out on the grass to bleach (without the soap 
there washed out), and watered when necessary, so as to keep 
be ™ moist. If in town, where no bleaching on the grass can 
bof rocured, put them into a washing tub, and, having poured 
air foe Water over them, leave them in the back court in the 
is “3 the rest of the day, and during the night in the water ; 
atte great effect in whitening them ; in either case, 
. = being bleached, rinse them twice through cold water, to 
ms rat them completely from the soap, and hang them up to dry 
can he being starched. A piece of lace, or any small article 
the ¢ very well bleached by being put outside the window in 
Wa er in a crystal bottle of water, having been previously 
Shed, and the soap left in it. 
with } a frequent practice not to boil the starch, but to mix it 
me boiling water, to hang up the muslins or laces the mo- 
ane they have been put through the starch, and squeezed 
Wat and when dry, and as hard as a piece of board, then they 
Sire them down (as it is called), leaving one spot dry and the 
= wet, SO that to starch them out for ironing, without tear- 
=o them, is almost impossible. This mode of proceeding may 
: count for the melancholy frequency of torn lace, and the 
if | heavy appearance of beautiful worked collars, looking as 
they had been partially rubbed over with flour and water. 
° give them that light transparent look which adds so much 
et their beauty, the treatment must be very different; the 
pais should be mixed in a little cold soft water, and bruised 
Wn with the back of a spoon till quite smooth ; more water 
Ould be added, till it resembles thin milk, then boiled in a 
> wod-stone pipkin till it becomes clear and thick, so as to 
Y when cold. The musiins and laces should be put 
ianee the starch while it is still warm ; squeezed out first 
the hand, then gently in a clean smooth cloth, so as to get 
= much as possible of the starch out without fraying them in 
slit way. The cloth must not be twisted round in the 
ie itest degree, but gently pressed between the hands, 
sh ting but a few of the articles in at one time; each article 
Sold then be taken separately, held lightly by the two ends 
ith the forefinger and thumb of each hand, and beaten 
tween the palms of both hands for a few minutes ; next 
aken out and drawn so that each thread in the muslin is 
Perfectly straight, and the shape of the collar is carefully 
Preserved. If after holding it up between you and the light, 
Ae find that in some parts it is not sufficiently clear, then 
= Ittle drawing up and down on those spots will be necessary, 
folan to free every thread from the starch. It should then be 
5 de up ina damp cloth, and each article put beside it, as 
°on as it has gone through the same process, so that the whole 
ay have a slight degree of dampness when ironed. 
th hen it isnot convenient to do up muslins the moment 
. €y are starched, it answers well, after they have been 
tpicezed in the cloth, to fold up each article, and to leave 
Aare wrapped up together in a cloth for some hours, or a 
rest, to clear themselves. When this is done, they generally 
quire only to be drawn a little, and folded up for ironing ; 
se Where great clearness is to be obtained, the stiffer the 
= arch, and the more they are beaten the better. In getting 
we fine things well much also depends on the ironing. The 
collan’ blanket should be thick, so that the work on the 
Who &e., should have a raised look after being ironed. 
er ere the blanket is thin the hard surface of the table 
bi tens the work, and injures the appearance. The ironing- 
clanket should be covered with a piece of thin, smooth, long 
th kept for the purpose, and washed each time it is used. 
Be Spreading out the collar, or whatever you are about to iron, 
© that it lies perfectly even, and that each thread is straight 
fit ea down ; also that the iron has been carefully cleaned, 
A x tubbed on a piece of old carpet, and then wiped with 
Cloth ; and also that it is not too hot. Singeing is a com- 
Se fault. with the _inexperienced, and it is a very bad 
whi for even when it is not in such a degree as to burn, 
ae may easily happen with a very thin muslin, still it 
at he a yellow shade, which not only destroys the appearance 
Pra he time, but is very difficult to get rid of. A little 
Ctice in handling the irons will soon accustom one to the 
isbn of heat necessary, and till that is the case, an old 
scket-handkerchief, or some such thing, should be at hand 
rs try each iron upon before you venture to iron anything of 
plan cduence. Do not pass your iron frequently over the same 
vee if you wish the muslin to retain the stiffness, and also 
: Should hang the article on a screen before the fire the 
ali roe it is ironed: it becomes soft if folded up with the 
n test dampness upon it. Lace, which to look well should 
cold € stiff, is improved and cleared by being put through 
sq Water as soon as it has been starched ; it should then be 
bet 2d out, held by each hand, very slightly beaten 
Ween the palms of the hands, and gently drawn out. In 
all Wing out the edge the nails must never touch it. It should 
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as tee lace is sewed to a muslin collar, and washed with it, 


eae Collar requires to be stiffer than the lace, it will be 
b Cegsg 


Necessary where the lace is put on with very little fulness 
1 Where it is put on full enough to be set up 
nen pipes with the French irons, or rather curling 
any cS (a8 they may be called), it is not necessary to extract 
stipe POttion of the starch ; the lace is the better for being 
they and, if rather damp when set up in these small pipes, 
retain a regular and tidy appearance as long as the 
be worn. These small French irons are to be got 
rders t sizes, and answer remarkably well for nightcap 
Should or frills of any kind. When making use of them you 
heate d 7 hear a stove or fire, where they can be frequently 
Singei,? or as they cannot be used when very hot, for fear of 
nd ie the lace, they require to be constantly heated, 
st be wiped with a cloth each time before being used. 


Why ; — es 
i Y 1s the paucake a 3 qa . 
8 both tough re seen anomalous condiment ?—Because it 
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ROBIN REDBREAST. 
By Mrs. M, A, Kidder. 


‘¢ Who said that her feathers were red, Miss Wren ?” 
‘‘Not I, that is sure,” says the old black Hen. 

‘Nor I,” says Sir Chanticleer, crowing quite loud ; 
‘¢She’ll never compare with my wives, in a crowd.” 

‘‘ Nor I,” says the Sparrow. ‘‘ Nor I,” says the Lark. 
‘‘ Nor I,” says the Owl], hooting out through the dark. 
‘¢Nor I,” says the Black-bird, high up in her nest ; 

‘¢ She’s a vain little flirt, this Miss Robin Redbreast.” 


‘But her eyes they are bright as the stars, Miss Wren.” 
‘“‘T’d pick her eyes out,” says the old black Hen. 

‘© So would I,” says the Thrush, ‘‘if I had an excuse.” 

“¢ And her breast feathers tuo,” says the young gray Goose. 
‘¢ So would I,” says the Linnet. ‘‘And I,” says the Jay ; 
‘For what right has she to be pretty, I pray ?” 

‘‘ Oh, dear ! to be pretty, or even well drest, 

Is a very sad crime !” says poor Robin Redbreast. 


‘‘But she sings quite a beautiful song, Miss Wren.” 

‘Oh, dear, what a taste!” said the old black Hen ; 

‘¢T heard her voice once, and I thought ’twas a Frog !” 
‘So did I,” said the Turkey, who travelled incog. 

“So did I,” said the Swallow. ‘* And 1,” says the Crow. 
“* So did I,” said the Nightingale : ‘‘ I ought to know. 
And as the whole truth might as well be confessed ; 

She’s a very mean bird, this Miss Robin Redbreast.” 


‘How much like poor mortals !” sighs little Miss Wren. 
‘Tig go, that’s a fact,” says the old black Hen ; 
‘But then, you well know, she can never compare 
With ws for good lcoks, or for motherly care !’ 
Thus, while the bird kingdom were picking sad flaws 
With tongues, when they’d much rather use bills and claws, 
Unconsciously looking and acting her best, 
High up on a tree, chirped sweet Robin Redbreast. 
Moral. 

Young maids, if your inclination tends 

Towards having a bevy of female friends, 

Be wealthy or wise, be sparkling or witty—- 

Be anything, everything else, except yretty / 


Some recent experiments have shown that common pigeons 
can be adopted as reliable messengers, although they do not 
belong to the ‘‘carrier” breed. One or two letters in cipher 
(no doubt love ones) have fallen into hands that cannot guess 
at their real import, passing from Aberdeen to Inverness :— 

Bird of the sweeping wing! Thou courier light 
To warring prince and joyous gallant given, 

To fan affection or to aid the fight, 

Thou cleay’st the silent curtain clouds of heaven, 
And seek’st the leaguered fort, or flowery grove, 
To tell of war or soul-subduing love. 

Some curious devices were resorted to at M. Oppenheim’s 
ball (the splendour of which is still the talk of Paris) to 
amuse the Viceroy. New figures were invented for the after- 
supper cotillon. Targe sealed envelopes were distributed 
among the ladies, who, opening them, found grotesque head- 
dresses inside, with which they were expected to crown their 
partners. Crackers containing pieces of fancy costume were 
also pulled, between the figures of one of the dances, 
and the gentlemen had to wear the finery which fell 
to their share. In what was called the steeplechase dance 
the ladies received fans bearing the names of well-knowu race- 
horses, and the gentlemen cards similarly inscribed. At a 
signal the music struck up, and each gentleman hastened to 
discover the lady on whose fan was written the same name as 
on his card. Another fantastic novelty was the distribution 
of houps among the gentlemen, one to each six. The six 
advanced to a lady, carrying their hoop between them, and on 
touching a spring it suddenly imprisoned the one destined to 
be the lady’s partner. Both the Oriental visitors and the 
native visitors are said to have been much amused by these 
performances. 

At Easter, 1868, the old house occupied by the Prince of 
Wales at Sandringham-park began to be improved off the face 
of the earth. It was a rambling old place, not very healthy, 
not very comfortable, but the prince and princess had an 
affection for it, since it was the first house they possessed ‘of 
their own. And, although enlargement was indispensable, it 
was resolved that the house should receive addition, not recon- 
struction. Consequently two wings were built at the north 
and south ends, and were ready for the roofs, when it became 
all too plain that the old house was past redemption. It has 
since been necessary to rebuild every brick in it, and now San- 
dringham House is built and covered in. but it will not be 
ready for occupation until November, 1870. 

Dr. Bistrow, cf Petersburg, has discovered iron in goat’s 
milk, in the proportion of one centigr. of the metal to 1,000 
gms. of the liquid. This is very nearly the ratio in which it 
exists in human milk. On administering increasing doses of 
lactate of iron to the goat, varying between one and three 
gms., the proportion of the metal did not increase until forty- 
eight hours after. In this way the quantity of iron contained 
in milk may be doubled, and weak infants may have the 
advantage of a strongly ferruginous diet by making the nurse 
take lactate. 


‘*T was suffering greatly a few weeks ago from severe pains 
about the kidneys and excessive weakness in the back, accom- 
panied with nauseous sickness, confined to my bed, when a friend 
who had long known and had experienced great good from Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer brought me a bottle, which I used with the 
best results, aud am now happily recovered —A. SHIRREFFS, 
Woodside, Aberdeen, October 24, 1867.—To Perry Davis & Son.” 

Russta LEATHER.—Mr. Norman has received a consign- 
ment of boot-fronts and leather from the best dressers in St. 
Petersburg. Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
dressers, and he now hasa choice lot suitable for wading, 
shooting, or parade boots. 114 and 116, Westminster-bridge- 
road, 8.; and at 3, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor-gardens. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 1s 
the finest Starch they ever used. ; 

Tue Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—“* Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientific Record. For Butter, 23. 10d. ; 33. 6d., 
4s, 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 63. 9d., 7s. 9d., 83. 9d., 
10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, ds. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
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Derinite.—In a class of little girls in one of the schools of 
Boston, the question ‘was asked, ‘‘ What is a fort?” ‘A 
place to put men in,” was the answer, ‘‘ What is a fortress, 
then?” asked the teacher. This seemed a puzzler, until one 
little girl of eight summers answered, ‘A place to put 


he Dumourist. 


women in.” 
Be-ware—that’s what the potter said to the lump of clay. 
On verdant bank my Katie sat, 
’Mid butter-cup an< daisy, 
While I reclined, without my hat, 
And felt enthralled, but lazy. 


Simple, yet e’en sublime our fare— 
Ham sandwiches I brought her : 
Cape sherry too, my love had there— 

She liked it—mixed with water. 


Stern fate! As thus, in calmest bliss, 
My love and I sat eating, 

She paused—what blight was this ! 
My heart ’gan wildly beating. 


Breathless I ask, ‘‘ Why, why that tear ? 
That cheek so brightly blushing ? 

That classic brow so white and clear, 
Deep as the sunset flushing ? 


‘¢Tell me, oh tell me quick, the cause !” 
Not long sweet Katie hid it ; 

With deep-drawn sigh she said, “ Oh law! 
It was the mustard did it!” 


When lovers quarrel the only presents made on either side 
not returned are the kisses. 

- A good way to find a woman out—Call when she isn’t at 
ome. 

A crusty old bachelor, not liking the way his landlady’s 
daughter had of appropriating his hair-oil, filled his bottle 
with liquid glue the day before the ball to which the girl was 
invited. She stayed at home. 

‘*Ma, has Aunty Jane got bees in her mouth?” ‘No, my 
son ; why do you ask such a question?” ‘‘ Because I heard 
Mr. Briggs tell her that he would take the honey from her 
lips ; and he was so longabout it 1 wondered he didn’t get 
stung.” 

ss Nan said the negro steward of a Marblehead captain, 
as they fell in with a homeward-bound vessel, ‘‘I wish you'd 
write a few lines for me to send to the old woman, ’cos I can’t 
write.” Certainly,” said the good-natured skipper, taking 
his writing materials. ‘‘ Now what shall I say?” Pompey 
told the story which he wished his wife to know, which his 
amanuensis faithfully recorded. ‘‘Is that all, Pomp?” 
asked the captain, preparing to seal the letter. ‘‘ Yes, Massa,” 
replied he, showing his ivory; ‘‘tank you; but ‘fore you 
close him up jist say, ‘ Please ’scuse bad writing and spelling,’ 
will ye?” The captain appended the postcript desired. 

A patent has been obtained in America for the manufacture 
of waterproof paper. It will be no uncommon thing, by-and- 
bye, to carry a quart of milk home in a paper bag. 

Handel used to console his friends when, previous to the 
curtain being drawn up, they lamented that the house was 
empty, by saying, ‘‘Nevere moind ; de music will sound de 

etter.” 
i What reason is there to suppose that frost has an intoxicat- 
ing effect on flat fish ?—Because in frosty weather we so often 
see soles und skates ‘‘ screwed” together. 

Why is the letter A like a honey-suckle ?—Because a B 
follows it. 

- Why is the letter S like dinner ?—Because it comes before 
tea. 
4 Are secrets, which the ladies are so fond of quietly circu- 
lating, subject to the laws of private-earing ? 

(From Punch.) 

ReE-ASSURING.—Nervous Old Lady (band in the distance) : 
‘Oh, there are those dreadful Volunteers, Joseph! I know 
the horse will take fright! Hadn’t you better turn him 
round ?’—Coachman (who will have his own way) : ‘‘ Oh, let 
’im alone, ’m; he’ll turn ’isself round, and pretty quick, too, 
if he’s frightened !” 

Croquet. —Clerical Instructor : ‘¢ Now, hold the ball firmly 
with your foot, Miss Scramble, and take care not to hit your- 
self this time.”—Miss Scramble (who is getting rather bored): 
‘Ah, well, in case I do, suppose you hold the ball for me, 
Mr. Smiler !” 

Tue Lorps’ BuuNDER.—Said an Trish lunatic to an Irish 
rector: ‘*The Lords must have mistaken you for J when they 
are for transferring ‘ the surplus’ to ‘the surplice.’” 


(From Fun.) 

May They Multiply ?—Delicate ground.—The site for a 
convalescent hospital. 

Important Intelligence from the Kitchen Garden.— A 
dreadful disease has broken out amongst the cabbages ! 
Later.—The lettuces also have it! Latest.—It is discovered 
to be enlargement of the heart ! 

New Works.—Kznots of Sea, by the author of Ropes of 
Sand ; A Downright Cracker, by the author of A Mere Story ; 
Unfounded, by the author of Found Dead. 


Rossetrer’s Harr Restorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S Worwp’s Hair RESTORER OR 
DRESSING never fai!s to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Dendt, 266, High Holborn, London. 

HoLLowAy’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.—FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
—Climates have their particular disorders ; age has infirmities 
peculiar to it ; seasons have their specific diseases ; Lut woman, 
in all climates, at any age, and in every season, is liable to 
special complaints, resulting from fashion, inattention, or 
debility. of constitution. For all such sufferers there are in 
Holloway’s remedies present ease and future comfort, while the ; 
natural function of every organ is fairly established by them. 
Under their corrective sway the greatest improvement speedily" 
appears—the body is developed, and the spirits rise. - Into. 
Holloway’s preparations not a trace of mercury or other noxious 
ingredient ever enters ; hence the parent, guardian, or patient ; 
need hold no counsel before commencing these remedies. | - 


. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[eae GEMS for the SCRAP- 


BOOK.—GROUPS of FLOWERS, a Set of Five, ex” 
quisitely finished in colours, 3s. 5d. in stamps, or a Sample 
Pair, post free, for 1s, 5d. stamps. 

JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


ORE GALLERY.— GUSTAVE 

DORE, 35, NEW BOND-STREET.—EXHIBITION 

of PICTURES, including “Triumph of Christianity,” 

*¢ Rossini,” “Titania,” ‘‘ Francesca de Rimini,” &c., at the 
New Gallery. OPEN from Ten to Six. Admission, 1s. 


IFTEEN HUNDRED SONGS, Duets, 
Trios, &.—A new CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and post free, upon applica- 
tion to Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CO 
Such names as the following are a gua- 
rantee for the select songs catalogued 
here: Franz Abt, G. B. Allen, G, Barker, 
Beethoven, Sir H. Bishop, J. Cherry, 
W. H. Cummings, E. Flood, Anne 
Fricker, A. S. Gatty, Stephen Glover, 
P. Guglielmo, G. Handel, J. L. Hatton, 
W. Hills, J. Hobbs, C. Horn, F. Kucken, 
A. Leduc, A. Lee, Miss Lindsay, Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, S. Nelson, H. Smart, 
B. Richards, H. Russell, J. R. Thomas, 
W. V. Waliace, W. T. Wrighton.—London: 
6, New Burlington-street. 


MY BOYHOOD’S DREAM 
(Hatton). Price 3s. Sung by Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and immediately encored, at 
the Misses Jewell’s Concert, on the 11th 
ult. See critique of Saturday’s Iilus- 
trated London News. 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 
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EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PIHLILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
CASI, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


ESS -OFF CLOTHES, Suk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchestcr-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Hstablished 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

4 PHIL\IPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS?’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touch is beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
absence 2f friction and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 

Received Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for “ Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 


PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas. 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas. 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 


Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system. 
TiJustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application. 


HAT can be a Greater SOLACE 

toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of her 
onfinement than the knowledge that she will have all the 
€quired medical attendance and medicine without the 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching on 


he hard and often scanty earnings of herself or her 
husband ? 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY 

CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING-IN 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous medical 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes at 
the te of their confinement, on the recommendation of 
subscribers. 

3,442 women were thus assisted last year, 

The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and additional 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

“In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want of 
room; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every strect 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s Con- 
tenary Festival, 1857. 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Institu- 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earnestly 


solicited. 


J. SEABROOK, Secretary 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR S0 BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with « distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


ST. JAMES’S GALLERY. 


BRIGHTON in 1869. 


BY JAMES WEBB, ESQ. 
THIS MAGNIFICENT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


17, SRE SECs Neosho S ale, 
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NOVEL'IES IN DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, &e. 


THE LADY’S NEW COSTUMES. 


BEST FRENCII PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jackct (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, elegantly 
cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s, Ditto, ditto, SHORT 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above excecdingly low prices. ‘The 
material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome and 


effective, without being elaborate. 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN, 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for Braiding, from 1s. 8d, Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. Jackets from 


&d. each. 


NOVELTIES IN KID-WORK, 


Agreat variety of Articles in this new and elegant Work. A PAIR OF SLIPPERS, with Pattern commenced and 
Materials for Working, 10s, 6d. 


NOVELTIES IN FLOWER-STANDS. 


Rustic Jardinieres, from 8s. Gd. each. These ornamental Flower-Stands are admirably adapted for holding Plants or 
Cut Flowers. The Frames are formed of Bamboo in handsome Rustic designs, spaces being left for filling in with Needle- 
work on Panama Canvas, Cloth, &c., and are the most elegant articles of the kind ever introduced. 


J. BEDFORD & CO’S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT STREET, & 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 


An Illustrated Price List cf Needlework and Fancy / rticles gratis and post-free. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TRA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 


Town in England, if to the valne of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no Agents, 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectiy sxootn, 558. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s, 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED A1 IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. Bead Patterns, 


12 Spoons, Table ..... (OS i Seeeners: Gee 271 1520 
2 x» Dessert Ghetiessteise 118 0 
12 ees eee OD retest: Sar ety Sse Sal ed 
4. ,, Salt ee ns er 0 6 0 

6 py eee Ota he Boy tert: 0 8 6 

Zee ss 4 Gravy. 6 017 O 

2 Ladles, Sauce 0 0 8 6 

1 s> soup + 9 015 0 

12 Forks, ‘Table .....3...:.c+00-00: aie 0 3 1 «0 
124, ~—~ Dessert 0 2 6 0 
£9 14 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 
Noticr.—RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. 


82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


[Jury 24, 1869. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
LORD AUSTINS BRIDE. BY 


Rotanp M. Forp. Post Svo, cioth, price 108. 0O+ “ 
“The plot is excellent, though much too sensational 10% 
our taste... . “Lord Austin’s Bride” is, however; 4 bee 
readable book, and, having once began to read it, ei 
terests us so much that we do not like to put it down ve 
we have read it to the end.”—Court Circular. . 
“The plot is built up with care, and with a fair exh! 
bition of dramatic power.”—Publice Opinion. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8¥% 
Price 7s. 6d 
“Ts a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to ana . 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic ope 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morm 
Star. 1 
“It is long since we have come across a book so origit® 


lyse 


in conception and treatment as this unpretending uittle 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. ts 
“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incide 


well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter 


spersed.”—City Press. d 
“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident an 
character, and 1s to be recommended both for its intere 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its page 
Western Daily Mercury. 3 
‘*Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent. ~ 
Globe. 


: ¢ : r 
‘Tn this one-volume novel there is a simple b cleve 
account of a young man who, from the meanest regan! 
- “ 


contrives to earn for himself a name and posits 1." 
Bookseller. : 

“There is a freshness and originality in many passage? 
which is very attractive.”"—Guardian. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life: 
By Dantow Forsrer. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 

“Written in language pure and beautiful, displayin8 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”— Lincoll 
Standard. 

“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate eith® 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronoune 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not esch?’ 
all stories, for while His parables are made to tea? 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what mays 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie » 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, W® oe 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant uittle 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-strect, B.C. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1843. 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.  Fscp. ore 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family’ is # 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Jonn Rose Bote: 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’"—Public Opinion. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey: 
By Wituam Gitpest, Author of ‘Shirley Hal 
Asylum,” &c. Crown 8yo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloths 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

*‘¢The Rosary’is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margate 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’”—Observer. { 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious feryour 7 
the under class of English society immediately before th 4 

teformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of th 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“«The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence ( 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley fla 


Asylum,’”—A thenieum. 
a 5 Sorel 
Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
A. BOOK. for the SORROWFUL ; OF 
By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferinh* 

“This is a little book singularly fitted for those wh? oe 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity: 
Christian Times. erate 

“Tt isa tender and holy little volume, addressing et 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfor 
them by the precious teachings of God’s Wor v Eng 
Tndependent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to «ther 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolation§ 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one wh? the 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through n 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, 4” 
present edition has been published at the desire of 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by 
widow and children. In the preface to the second ed K! 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the a 
‘ David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this uit e 
work “a heart book.” His ‘description is a true ae 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of of 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time 1s¢ 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything ay 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficie 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chap ity 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Hume e 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The A 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘ The School of m 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are mtv? 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustr? 
reference in the book.”—JWestern Daily Mercury. tne 

“The third edition of this little book, published at avy 
desire of the friends of the deceased author, will fin spel 
readers, as in it hte checring consolations of the G0 


are ably and prominently set forth.—The Bookseller 5 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shilling® i 
ALTS and SENNA. A Cartharti¢ 


° nal, 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Edun al 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. 
Prescription. 
“ Written with much vigour.”—Bookseller’. ; 
“Written with reckless waste of vigour.” —Daily 
graph. 

“ Written with childish want of vigour.”—F'u- . 
“To writes ‘vith good sense and much force. 
lishers’ Circular. them 

“The sentiments have a good deal of truth a that 
We have in our midst no end of shams and aa Sr ght i 
deserve merciless castigation.... He is qe it to the 
pointing out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing 
best of his ability.”—Public Opinion. 

London WILLIAM FREEMAN 102, Flee 
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pul 


B.C 


t-street, 


JULY 24, 1869, ] 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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[THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Mi 
of ene AGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
Slish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 


rangferion® Tutors, and Professors. School property 
ed, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
ermany. 
ne 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


Ja. o¥ 
2s 


Bele es 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 
? FOR 
HE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
anufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 


en - ad ‘ 
Bir tker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Dliea geo Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


INSTRUMENTS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 
Teeth Seenaey in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
of g G By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 
i ot Tosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, Free on applica- 
—__» °F by post for two stamps. 


TEETH. JEWEL-POINTED 
and 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT 
POLICIES. 

“By affording an easy and inexpensive means of 
Making provisior: for families, it (the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Society) will confer a substantial 
benefit upon Society.”—Laiw Joural, Dec. 6. 

or Prospectuses, showing the mode by which this in- 
or Ses Provision may be made for a family, either before 
OFFIGR ase apply to the NORWICH UNION LIFE 
Saat 50, Fleet-street. 


Alie 


hy = 71° 

\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
CLorree Piceadilly, _W.—WANTED; LEFT-OFF 
tman ES for Colonics.—T o Executers and others.—Mrs. 
house Me is enabled to give 50 per cent,more than any other 
Sewer or la lies and gentlemen 8 wearing apparel. Outfits, 
te ‘ery, trinkets, old china, and miscelianeous property, 
mitt Alt letters and parcels addressed a3 above. Cash re- 
“el by return by Post-otice Orders or Cheque on 
aaa and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 

to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


WEN’S BRAN TABLET, Gd. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
5 Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
Pounkss’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
the articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
ee transparency with unequalled strength and 
‘Om from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
18 of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
= Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
< _ -Ments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
une of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
and we and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
= one, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
be 7 that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 

hewed, however much broken. 
Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 

© Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


and 


May 


Nu LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGE'S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


se Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
dutifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


§ ¢ 
Old in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
Umers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


ty WVhere may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
andkerchief known as 


& "HE 2 
~HE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


o 


A CLEANING GLOVES, 
ND RENOVATING FABRICS. 


The most elegant and useful preparation is 
For McDOUGALL’S ETHERODYNE, 
of 1 ®fectively Cleaning Gloves and Renovating all kinds 
ig brics, without injury to the most delicate colour. 
ry» free from all objections, and POSSESSES A 
WACRANT PERFUME. It removes GREASE, OIL, 
Clove. PAINT, TAR, AND OTHER STAINS, from Clothes 
Sol ; all kinds of Fabrics, and Furniture. 
P 4 in Bottles at Gd. and 1s. each, by Chemists, Drug- 
8, Perfumers, &e. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, 
ONDON: 11, ARTHUR STREET WEST, EC. 
MANCHESTER: PORT STREET. 


¥ 

NeRsrrv.—For the tender flesh of 

infants, McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC 

its em T SOAP is the most strengthening and soothing in 
ets. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 


leh, = 
OUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-strect. 


TENDER FEET.— All unpleasantness 


eneth Soreness from prespiration prevented and the Skin 
ate €ned by using McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CAR- 
TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 


Men 
18) 
UGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 
AT - 
M LES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
eames ENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
, me S8 for all who wish to sing or speak well. 
atin a 
the toys mial No. 845,—Jeyxy Lip writes: “I confirm 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 


Sey already so general.” 
benefited nn No. 621.—Lovisa Pyxz writes: “1 have 
esting much from the use of them.” 
fing the Cnial No, 4,087.—Arrep G. Vance writes: ‘I 
estime very beneficial,” 
*Pprove vo 4,126.—Arcurisnop Manxixe writes: “1 
a, ery highly of them,” 


* t * 
Sta: ae Gclightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
Stop its a eeeren tne power and compass of the voice, 
Vocal} chor aor and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
Sold in Boxes at Gd 
» At, Or 3. s 
lack frig 


ies , 1s., and 2s, 6d. each; post free for 
Stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
TS-road London, and all Chemists, 


Ps Sol SE a ne 
se re elineeretseticnt = 


renee 


DRESSES IN SILK, 
SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 
THE FORMER FROM ls. 1214p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 
THE LATTER, 1}p., 23p., 33p., 43p., & 6]p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 8}p., WORTH ls. 44d. 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACH SHAWIS, 13. 11}0., 2s. 11p., 33. 11p. & 4s. 1Lp. 
Many of the above less than half the original cost. THIS DAY. 


a cinhewo L Se GeO. 


& 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street.) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


ft Real Fea ath in your own Room ty using . 
TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE “FOAMING BILLOWS.,” 


OS 


Fs: 


A daily Bath prepared with this Salt is the natural 
strengthener for weakly Infunts and Children. 
Adults find it the most delightful and refreshing luxury ever 
invented. 


WN g 
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Copy of a Letter received by Mr. Morris, Chemist, Birmingham. 
, . Epapasron, December 10, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—Having suffered severely from Rheumatism in my ancle for more than twelve months, I was recommended 
to try Tidman’s Sea Salt I found, after two or three applications, much less pain, and by the frequent application of the 
Salt was at length completely cured. 1 have, therefore, uch pleasure in recommending it to the notice of the Public.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, JOHN ELLERBY. 
10, ADELAIDE-stTREET, Srranp, Lonpoy, W.C., April 25, 1864. 
Gentlemen,—Will you please forward me a Bag of your Sea Salt to-morrow? It has done wonders. My little girl, 
two and a-half years old, had lost the use of her legs and could not stand; she had hitherto been strong and ran about. 
The medical man strongly recommended the sea-side. Seeing your advertisement, I was determined to give it a trial, the 
weather at the time being very unsettled and cold. Iam happy and proud to say that my little girl can now run alone 
again. 1 have had but the one 7lb. bag, and she has not taken any medicine while we have been using your Sea Salt.—I 
am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, GEORGE HARRIS. 


Messrs. ‘Tidman and Son. 
Krxeswixrorp, December 27, 1861. 
Gentlemen,—I have enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s., and will thank you to send per G.W. Rail, 561bs of your celebrated 
Sea Salt. Please let it be in two 28lb. bags, as I want part for a friend. Its properties 1 find truly marvellous. I have 
for the last twenty years suffered from Chronic Rheumatism, which at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, using your Salt in September last, and have not felt the least touch 
of Rheumatism since, and I also consider it has greatly improved my general health.—l am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
reg Messrs. Tidman and Son. R. J. WILLIAMS. 
19, Hennietra-street, Brunswicx-squarr, November 13, 1855. 
Gentlemen,—My little girl, aged five years, has from her birth been suffering from weakness, thereby causing one of 
her legs to bow out 3 but being induced to try one of your boxes of Sea Salt, I can truly say with great pleasure that she 


G. BALDWIN. 


can now walk strong, and that her leg is becoming quite straight.—I am, your faithful servant, 


Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, Draggists, &. 
TO PREVENT DECEPTION AND DISAPPOINTMENT SEE THAT EVERY PACKET BEARS OURTRADE MARK 


TIDMAN & SON, 10, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON. 


Tiida Giowves, Delicately 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Tiave been celebrated for ha'fa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strench, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gent!emen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Poris Kid Gloves, 23. 6d. 
Gentlemecn’s, 3s. 


Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler &Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s, each. 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists. 


Sa: FF 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
FLR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
38, LONG ACKE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas, 


Carriages and Harness of al! kins, for home and 
foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 
on THE REMOVAL SENVALIDS READING'S 
——=—=, - _ Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


Se (ela 


AND 
LIVER 
COMPLAIN 


2s. 9d., 43. 6d., & 11s. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS. 


Tn BOXES at 1s. 1id- 


To 


-_ by 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 

Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s. Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, w. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


por CEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 
the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
NHE NERVES are those delicate organs 


which, spreading to every part of the body, give 
pleasure or pain according to the siate of health of the 
body. If this be disordered, violent Headaches, Rheu- 
matic Affections, Lowness of Spirits, and a feeling of utter 
despair are produced. That must unpitied of all complaints, 
the Toothache, is commonly caused by an affection of the 
nerves, as is also Neuralgia. For ali Nervous Complaints 
use Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills only. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s, 1id., 2s. d., and ds. 6d, 


| ce ee iNG tts PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
emedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasins, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 


For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nex- 
yous aiections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. lid. and 2s, 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatisin. 
Loss of Muscular Power: Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in yain. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
NV R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
A 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
RTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultatjon Tree. 


WHELPTON’S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid, Is. 1}d., and 2s, 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Venders. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
WHEDES, MOCMAIN, LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtfui in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 42s, 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 62s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOUN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c 
‘HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 

elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAL ~ 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and ee ly 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each, Pos age, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly London 


_ 
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NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 2.-THE STITCH. 


U NQUESTIONABLY one of the most important re- 

» quisites in a Sewing Machine is that it is capable 
Pa a seam which shall be neat in appearance, be 
alike on both sides, and shall not so protrude on the under 
side of the fabric as to cause friction and consequent abra- 
sion of the skin of the wearer ; which shall be able to resist 

- the pressure of the smoothing-iron of the laundress; which 
shall be so elastic as to resist both lateral and longitudinal 
tension, and so become durable; which shall weave itself into 
the fabric sewn, and 60, as it were, form part and parcel of 
the cloth itself; and which shall produce all these desirable 
results with the least possible consumption of thread. 


How are these desiderata to be accomplished? The 
Wheeler and Wilson Company are enabled, in the Silent- 
Working Lock-Stitch Machine, to offer to their friends 

recisely the article sought. They have evcr used the 
Lock-Stitch which they adopted, after mature deliberation, 
in the first instance, and they have never seen reason to 
regret it. Their Machines have now stood the test of time, 
having been before the public nearly twenty years, and 
they are universally acknowledged to be the most perfect, 
simple, and comprehensive Machines in the market. The 
result of this excellence is, that the Company has been 
awarded a larger number of Prizes than any existing firm, 
that their sales are larger than those of any other Company, 
that their fame has become world-wide, that the number of 
their Machines made and sold is constantly increasing—at 
the present time more than 1000 aweck are disposed of ! 
The total number sold is upwards of 320,000! 


To enable the public to judge of the various stitches in 
common use, the following brief notice of each is given :—’ 
The grand feature of the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing 


Machine is 
The Lock-Stitch, 


which is formed with two threads, one upon each surface 
of the fabric, sewed and interlocked with each other in 
the centre of it (Fig. 1.) 


{t forms an elastic seam that cannot be ravelled, and pre- 
sents the same appearance upon each surface—a line of 
thread extending from stitch to stitch. From two and a 
half to three yards are required for a yard of seam. The 
stitch in formation closely resembles the interlocking of 
thread in weaving, and indeed the seam is an additional 
interweaving of two threads with the fabric sewed. It isa 
stitch of this character which commends itself as especially 
appropriate for sewing woven fabric, and if the seam be 
made of suitable thread, it will prove as strong and elastic 
as the fabric sewed, whether subjected to lateral or longi- 
tudinal pressure; and it is buried so far beneath the surface 
of the fabric (Fig. 2) as not to be affected by the action of the 


Fig, 200 SPS 
smoothing-iron in the laundry, or other wearing surfaces. 


Should it ever be desirable to form a seam to be taken 
out, like tucks, it can be done with this stitch (Fig. 3), by 


leaving the lower thread loose, forming what is called a 
gathering-stitch, without any liability to ravel. 

It will be perceived that a great gain has been achieved 
in substituting the rotating hook for the reciprocating shut- 
tle. Power is economised, noisy and cumbersome gearing 
avoided, and the machine 1s adapted to the use of the finest 
thread. The mechanism is remarkable for its simplicity, and 
consequent freedom from derangement and necd of repairs. 

To prove to our readers the superiority of the WHEELER 
AND WILSON LOCK-STITCH over the single-thread 
chain-stitch, we append a description of the latter. 


The Single-Thread Chain-Stitch. 
which is here represented, is formed with a single thread, 
asfollows:— ; 


A loop of thread is thrust through the fabric to be sewed, 
and held open until the thread is again looped and thrust 
through the fabric and through the first loop. This second 
loop is held open until a third has been formed and thrust 
through it. A succession of these loopings forms the 
seams. The seam upon one side of the fabric presents a 
single line of thread, but upon the other side there is a 
ridge formed by the succession of loops. About 43 yds. of 
thread are required for a yard of seam. Mark the differ- 
ence: by W. & W.’s Lock-Stitch only 2} yds. are used. 

The facility with which scams formed 
by this stitch may be ripped, without 
ravelling, is skown below :— 


Their liability to ravel renders them 
valueless for the general purposes of 

sewing. A seam having been formed, —— 

it may be rayelled like a stocking, by pulling the end of 
the thread at the close of the seam, thus :— 


S 

Or, should a stitch be missed, the whole seam may be 
ravelled from that point without breaking the thread. 
Uence the propriety of examining each seam made by this 
machine, which, of course, involves a great loss of time. 
Caution should be used in pulling any stray end of thread 
showing itself on articles made with this stitch. The 
results are sometimes ludicrous. iS saab 

>> All Machines using one thread only make this Stitch. 


The Double-Thread Chain-Stitch 
ossesses many of the defects of the Single-Chain. It can 
eas easily ravelled ; and as all the loops and knots form- 

ing the stitch are made on the under surface of the cloth 
(and not woven into, as in the Lock-Stitch), they necessarily 
form a ridge or projection, as here shown :— 
WEEE) 
Sewing of this kind is peculiarly 
exposed to friction, both in ordi- on Tong 
nary wear and in the process of ironing; and, of course, 
does not add to the comfort of the wearer. Eventually the 
stitch wears away and this picture is realised. 


» aS shown in the upper cut. 


Ss 
WHEELER & WILson’s 


SILENT-WORKING SEWING MACHINES. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 
A New Pattern Card, showirg at one view the various 
kinds of work done by this Machine, can be had on aps 
plication to 


139, Regent Street, & 43, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Prospectus, with Illustrations and Prices, Post Free. 
Machines of other Makerstaken in Exchange ata fair price. 


THE 


LADY’S OWN PAPER. [JuLy 24, 1869. 


Se RI ee 
CeO ak | eee ERITODICAL SALE; 


4 4 J + ] during this Month. 
‘ODDS and ENDS” of 
. ACCUMULATED STOCK. 
Rich Silk Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, 
Selving Tlachines 


an od 
Half Mourning Silk Dresses, ' 3 
from £1 19s. 6d. to 30 gs. j 
Rich Mantles 


COMPLETE Freca eeceneaeee , 3 


ARE THE 
General Millinery tt 
CHEAPEST BE ST at very much less than cost price. SS 
3 3 S Summer Dresses and Travelling Suits > a 
AND at the same rate. j Sg 
: JAYS’. 7 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED lHE CHELTENHAM, a SUIT for 
; LADIES. It can be worn over any cther dress, OF 4 
IN THE FOR a perfect Suit in itself. The Skirt is very easily buttone 
ips the Jacket is loose; the Suit is waterproof. price 
} guineas. 
WORLD. / 41L KINDS OF WoRK.| *** JAYS. hey 
“We have rarely seen a lady’s garment so well suited for 
—— our own climate or for Continental travelling.”—Mornis 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLE Sa Halse = 
: eS FREE. NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT = ae em 7] 
= PARIS, YLACK FABRICS for SUMME 


WEAR. Messrs. JAY have some very nice Black Skirts 


CLOSE.—Messrs. JAY are prepared to offer Odds and 


G4 SEE we MiGER, 186 7 FIRST EXAMINING made up. Prices from 1 eee a haif, bodies include¢- 
’ STREET, >- 66 =e: af 
LONDON, W, : THE HOWE.”  pppsayp enps at tite season’s 

a 


Ends of their Stock of Rich French Model Silk Dinner 


Dresses. Velvet and other Mantles, at a reduction of from 
5 gs. to 10 gs. on each art’cle. As the quantities in stoc 


ee SEWING M ACHINE 8. are eotow pe Messrs. Jay will not be able to spare any for 
approval. 
¢ ’ + one os ma 
VOWEL WASHING MACHINE’ We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- JAYR 
A All who wish to reap the | enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find ILK DRESSES, £1 193. 6d. each. 
E Full value of these Machines hO Messrs. JAY, having reduced the prices of their 


simpl 
Use. 


Mach 


them 


steam-power — value them, - : 
and unreservedly recommend | Hand Jock-stiteh Machine, “‘THr Roya 


universal—and_ the 95 Silver 


Medals and Money Prizes . : ° n 
awarded to them fuily prove. of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, on receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense what- 


‘must read and follow the few the best selection in London of English and superabundant Stock, in accordance with their periodical 


e Directions for their : . : . sustom, are selli Silkk Dresses. fourtee ards in each 
Those who do this, | American Sewing Machines, which may be eee sehen} Silk Dresses, fourteen yards in 


whether rich or poor—that is, 3 JAYS’ 
with Lage Machines, orsmalla| Seen at work, and thoroughly tested before JAYS’. 


ines, for hand-power or | purchase. We have lately introduced a New N OURNING.-—Messrs. JAY have always 
at command experienced Dressmakers and Milliners, 
who act as travellers, so that in the event of immediate 


ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection | Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergencY 
for dress, one can be dispatched to any part of the kingdom 


as their Sale—now 


> 


ever to the purchaser. All articles are marked in plai? 


The best Family Sizes are Tork \f j ] 
= ein ee “Vowel A? at 10s., with a Good wy orker, Neat in Design, and more figures, and charges are the same as if the Goods were ! 
ss Be [extra “strong } India; rubber” | Convenient. in ‘Shape, than) aayeather. made, |® Povehuicr ready money at the Warchouse in Regent-strect, f 
= Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowe : Bs AYS’. 
B,” $i. 8s, which combines | Intending purchasers should see this before | = =< 
ae Washing, Wringing, and wt = P 2 : : {(OUNTRY LADIES and LONDON 
Sali i aS deciding upon any other Machine. Price ma P , 
Spears Spacers Trial ee: ae 5 : ) FASHIONS.—The many advertisements of the day 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. | Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51. paces iach tA bee beat inexperionced, whilst they 
appear to offer facilities, only perplex ladies residing at ‘ 
5 PROSPECTUS POST-FRER. ° distance from the metropolis. Customers may rest assure 
BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. phat rhe epesunene and ecoos sent by Messrs. JAY will at 
AD : d N. . £ 1es ally agree, and that, in dealing with this old- 
MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. BRADFORD &C0.,63, Fleet St.,London. | éstabiisied fan the public will buy at as cheap a cost 23 


HAND-SEWING 


MACHINE, 


£3 3s. 
COMPLETE. 


in any shop in London. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE; 
247, 249, and Se ae 
cS’. 


[ASHION IN DRESS for the Present 


Season.—Elegant Costumes of the Newest Paris Styles 
made se ready for immediate wear, in every New Material 
out, and so moderate in price as to suit ail classes ; from 
about 5s. 9d. each to Five Pounds. A Large Stock 20 
Splendid Assortment. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE 


£8 00 


& 
S 
SY. 


GUARANTEED | COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 634 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C.__ 
TO DO a : x 
Samples Bg te MANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
ALL KINDS A Wider Range CLOTHING for LADIFS and CHILDREN.— One 
OF of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
Free. of Work LONDON.—For Marriage Outtits, Families going Abroad, 
DOMESTIC Free and Others, a great Saving may be effected. A very 
; WITHOUT CHANGE useful Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Pric? q 
SEWING of every Article of Under-clothing, Baby Linen, Stays .. = 
THAN Pape Sale ce da bina Dresses, Boys’ Sher an } 
: : 7 teneral Outfitting, will be sent post-free to any address. 
WITH NEATNESS AND ANY MACHINE "HENRY GLAVE, ft 
RAPIpDITy, HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 534 to 557, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. s y 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


41, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 41, OXFORD ST., LONDON. | TAPANESE SILKS, First-rate in 


e Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevaile 

that this much-admired and fashionable article could no 
§ § be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing 22 
J R = TIT improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing pod 


ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limite 
4d. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE number of ee aoe , 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. Patterns Sent. ; 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 
= 7 * Styles ain a igur a s . US. ., on 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. | 45. 94 the hull dreses Frosch Mertae in atl colours finest 

It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, | quality at 2s. che yard; not to be equalled. fi 


and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. Patterns Sent. 
HARVEY & CoO. B 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to LACK CASHMERE LOOSE 
JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric, ela De 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, | rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. each. 
Maxwell-street, Glascow The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fearfully : 
as ae ? hs = rae the state of Paris Trade at this crisis. & 

Samples Sent. ; 


WARVEY & CO. 


THE “SINGER” “new rami SEWING MAGHINES | jprom srics in Drone «2m Oa, 


31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glaces: 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warranty 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). ig gee ed cc cE aS 
The most complete with new improvements a every. ee Plain and sae oe : = ‘ - a s 
Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. Latabeth (Hguso,aWertuituntend elivetomlaS } 


in every class of Sewing. 


* bat 89,629 Machines sold during one year, ending December? P Hl WANZER LOCK-STITCH 


SoutnH Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. 
LIVERPOOL ...... 21, Bold Street. 
MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. 
NEWCASTLE.,.... 58, Northumberlant St. 
EDINBURGH .... 107, Prince’s Street. 
GLASGOW....... . 65, Buchanan Street. 


MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


SEWING MACHINES 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 
use in a few hours. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Dusty .... 69, Grafton Street. 
Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
Bristot .. 19, High Street. 
Lreeps .... 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


\ \ ae 
YY aa 
J The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 0 : 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 4 r 
7 Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 5 5 a t 
al ; 


he success of these new Machines has been un 
dented, and the Company, having erected an addin 
large Factory, hope to be enable.t to complete their Or we Tt. 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


C A U T | O N ! 4, Great Portland-street, W. meee 


To obtain extra profit by the PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 
CEWING MACHINES. — LADIES 


: bd heed about PURCHASING M2 CHINES shoul 

: y 5 iEW and WELL-SELECrED STOCK submityty 

Bale, counter fext cheap qualities for gen bist SMITH & CO., 4, Charlesstreet, SONY 
(four doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twen’, 


a 


« 
% 


the best makers. Pit } 

1 1 The Little Wonder”.......-+seeeeee £1 15 4 

are sometimes audaciously sub- The “ Bartlett,” complete .....-..-++- - 4) ~ ; 
The Cleopatra” ..ceceeeseeeeereeeee - 

The se Wanter Lock-stitch” 2.0.0... ' : rn < ‘ 

f Treadle Machines from ....+-+++ + : zs approved: { 

1 achi xchanged within one month if m -— q 

stituted instead O Machines e g i 

AN, at 102; 
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